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of Secretary Gresham 
presented another in 


the exhausting effect of 


( here is little doubt 

it Mr. Gresham was worn out. 
His ith was immediately due to 
acute disease, it is true; but it was 
lisease from which he ought to have 
rallied and which should not have 
had a fatal ending. The dispute of 
the doctors over symptoms and 


liagnosis and treatment amounts to 
ttle rhe fact seems to be that 
Mr. Gresham, like so many others of 
ur public men, did not balance 


work with recreation, but burned 


i ao iniversal tributes to the 
character of 


Secretary Gres- 
ham, which have been called forth 


is de ith 


i h, are the more impres- 
sive by reason of the fact that they 
show an entire absence of political 

is. Mr. Gresham held a peculiar 
position in politics. He had acted 
with the Republican party since its 
rth, had risen to a position of 


ve leadership in that party, had 
been Postmaster-General under 
Grant ind Secretary of the Treasury 
inder Arthur, and was himself a 
prominent candidate for the presi- 


J€NCY in tl 


he convention which nom- 


mated Mr. Harrison. Yet he left the 
Republi an party, favored the elec- 

mn of ‘Mr. Cleveland in 1892, and 
accepted he e office of Secretary of 
State under t} 


MEU Lue 


‘Siration. 


Democratic admin- 
ara In the common slang of 
“uCS, such a man is a ‘turncoat.’ 
In the c ise of Mr. Gresham, not even 
‘he Most bitterly disappointed of his 

ates has applied such a 


arty 
Party asso, 


term to 


me alleen for, so well proved 
nteesie, Si, SO Conspicuous his 
me ee fie trong his conscientious 
+. = 0 his idea of right, that 


ue €ntire 


sincerity of his political 


chan of vieu : 
‘Bf Of view was everywhere ac- 


cepted. 


——— 


H ac i 
“% Massachusetts Society for 
shin ee fomotion of Good Citizen- 
oe imag work here in Kos- 
- ur readers are familiar, is seek- 
€ broader fields i i 
neids. At its meeting 


the 
aon day, it established an out. 
ver the country towns, where 
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the revival of public spirit and the 
multiplication of agencies of moral 
and intellectual influence are much 
to be desired. It is from the centres 
of thought, the cities,that this move 
ment must spread, and the results of 
the eftorts of this Society in Boston 
give assurance that in this wide 


scope it will be effective 


W'! have received, to our great 
satisfaction, a note from Mr. 
Clarence Pitman, informing us of 
the error which was made by the 
telegraphic despatch which an 
nounced the death of his uncle. Sir 
Isaac Pitman has thus an opportun 
ity to read what people say about 
him Mr. Clarence Pitman writes 
us that it is his father, Mr. Joseph 
Pitman, a brother of Sir Isaac, who 
has died. Mr. Joseph Pitman was 
an able coadjutor with Sir Isaac Pit 
man in the great work to which they 
both devoted their lives. 
|* is difficult to understand why 
the advocates of woman suffrage 
object to the plebiscitum which it 
is proposed to take upon that ques 
tion at the next state election. 
Their claim is that the 
women want to vote; yet no one 
really knows whether women gener 
ally or only a few of them want it. 
“Who can say that women don’t 
want to vote?” said Mrs. Livermore 
at the festival of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association in 
Music Hall, Wednesday evening. No 
one can say that they don’t; but, 
equally, no one can say that they 
do. The plan of taking the vote of 
the women on this question is the 
only plan by which an answer can 
be obtained. Incidentally, the vote 
of the men can be taken, as is pro- 
posed; but the main value of the 
plebiscitum will be to show how the 
women feel on this subject. The 
suffragists ought to see that if their 
judgment of the wishes of the women 
is well founded, their strongest argu- 
ment would become practically irres- 
istible. 


strongest 





HEN the veterans of the war 
were decorating the grave of 
the great war governor of Massa- 
chusetts, on Thursday, his son lay 
dead, suddenly stricken with apo- 
plexy, at his home in this city. John 
F. Andrew worthily bore an honored 
name and leaves a memory to be 
held in respect. 


AS the Gypsy moth men come into 

new neighborhoods, there is a 
good chance to show loyalty and 
hospitality together. They are en- 
gaged in a difficult enterprise for the 
benefit of the People. The loan of the 
ladder — or of other tools — or a cup 
of coffee or a glass of cold water, or 
even a sympathetic word, do, each in 
its own way, something in the bat- 
tle against a public enemy. 

Why should the officers in this 
force be dressed in the Confederate 
uniform ? 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
commemorate 


WE are able to 
Mr. Emerson’s ninety-second 


birthday by publishing for the first 
time two of his earlier papers. As 
our readers know, his friends in Con 
cord celebrated the occasion by a 
very interesting service in which a 
letter from Mr. William ‘T. Harris, of 
great significance, was read. 

[t will be generally acknowledged 
by intelligent and thoughtful men 
that Ralph Waldo Emerson is the 
most eminent religious leader of the 
English speaking race at this time, 
\nd when people are not intelligent 
enough and not thoughtful enough 
to acknowledge this, nevertheless it 
is true. In the ranks of the most 
formai ritualists of the well-arranged 
and decorous legions of the Roman 
Catholic church, many a man and 
many a woman, who never 
the name of Mr. 
from week to week the echoes of his 


heard 
Emerson, hears 


those 
essays has gradually been working 
into the religious life of our time. 
It would be hard to say how many 
beds of sickness, dreary and without 
hope of long earthly life, are cheered 
today by his certainties. It would 
be impossible to say hoW many lives 
of young men are strengthened by his 
suggestions, when those young men 


essays. The inspiration of 


have themselves been alienated from , 


the forms of religion, or have chafed 
under the restrictions which they 
supposed to be attached to it. Mr. 
Kmerson’s influence is not to be 
measured by the number of copies 
of his books which may be found in 
this or that locality. ‘There is not a 
theological seminary which they 
have not invaded, there is not the 
office of an English or an American 
newspaper where their voice is not 
heard. He speaks, as he would be 
glad to speak, to those who never 
saw his face and to those who never 
heard his name, 

When we say this, it is interesting 
to remember how slowly his power 
was acknowledged, even in the circle 
of those who had been educated as 
he had been educated, and who grew 
up under the historical and formal 
conditions which united to make 
him ‘the Yankee Plato.’ When the 
young preacher left the Second 
Church in Boston because the ritual 
was not satisfactory to him, when he 
took a separate stand as a teacher 
of truth where he could find truth, 
he did not carry with him the sym- 
pathy of a congregation, or even of 
a coterie. In that noble passage of 
his diary, written when he was alone 
at sea, he said: “Milton did not 
love moral perfection more than I. 
That which I cannot yet declare has 
been my angel from childhood until 
now. It has separated me from men, 
it has watered my pillow, it has 
driven sleep from my bed, it has 
tortured me for my guilt, it has 
inspired me with hope, it cannot be 
defeated by my defeats, it would be 
elect though all the martyrs aposta- 
tized.” 
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It is worth remembering that these 
words are not written for an audi- 
ence; there is no taint of rhetoric 
in them. They are the _ lonely 
expressions of a lonely voyager, who 
has communion with God and is 
satisfied with that communion. It 
is such a passion for moral excellence 
as he here describes which sends 
him out as a prophet of the truth, 
with no sect nor company nor church 
behind him. The good God is his 
ally, and he has no other ally, and 
there are those yet living who can 
remember how this voice was the 
voice of one crying in a wilderness. 
The committees who asked him to 
read his lecture on Michael Angelo 
or on Mahomet asked for that which 
seemed to have a visible substance 
or a reality, when they were afraid 
to ask for some lecture the name of 
which terrified them, lest it should 
be a proclamation of the Idea. And 
even when he had, so to speak, 
fought the way and earned the right 
to be the orator of Phi Beta, in 
1837, it was considered a fair joke, 
at the dinner which followed the 
oration, to say of the thunders and 
lightnings of his eloquence, that 
“ Three parts were raging fire, and three were 

whelming water, 


But three were thirsty clouds, and three were 
empty wind.” 


‘To such intimation, to which the 
prophet was accustomed on the right 
hand and on the left hand, a fair 
retort would be that, whatever the 
thunderbolts were made of, they 
were thunderbolts. However people 
liked or disliked their composition, 
people would do well to stand out of 
their way. And forty years were 
enough to show that, as young men 
came to be old men, Mr. Emerson 
had spoken the words which the 
faith of the time demanded, and that 
he was the mouth-piece of the hope 
and faith and tenderness of the men 
of his age. He had his revenge —if 
his sweet spirit had ever thought of 
revenge or recompense—when, forty 
years after, he delivered the second 
Phi Beta oration, before a crowded 
audience, where every man and 
woman hung upon his every word as 
if afraid that the prophet might 
never speak again. 

EpwarD FE, HALE. 


THE FORTY-FIFTH STATE, 


Lae has been held so long ina 
condition of tutelage as a 
territory, and fora reason of such 
character, that the manner of. her 
entrance into the Union as an equal 
and sovereign state has a peculiar 
interest. It is the fault of Utah 
alone that its people have been de- 
prived of the privilege and the 
prestige of statehood while terri- 


tories of far less importance, whether 
in natural resources, in population 
or in industrial advancement, have 
been taken into the family of states. 
The practice of polygamy as an in- 
stitution of the Mormon church has 
an impassable 


stood in the way, 
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barrier. Until that should be re 
moved, the question of admission to 
the Union could not 
considered; and when it was ap 
parently removed by a ‘revelation’ 
to the Mormon hierarchy that obedi 
ence to the law of the land should 
no longer be held to be disobedience 
to ecclesiastical law, there remained 
a reasonable doubt that this worked 
the abolition of polygamy, and a 
not unreasonable suspicion of the 
sincerity of the change. 

Hence the first requirement, pre 
cedent to the admission of Utah as 
a state, has been that polygamy 
should be definitely and 
blotted out. In other respects, no 
conditions 


be seriously 


forever 


especial were exacted, 


the organization of the new state 
being left to be carried out on the 
general lines which prescribe a 


‘republican form of government 
The full text of the constitution 
which has been drafted by 
vention called for that purpose at 
Salt Lake City shows that the work 
has been well done in all 
and that Utah 
solid a 


the con 


respects, 
will come in with as 
foundation for prosperous 
statehood asa sound organic law 
can give. 

The manner in which the prohibi 
tion of polygamy is effected in this 
constitution is peculiar and interest 
ing. It is done by incorporating a 
provision found in the constitution 
or laws of no. other state ; namely, 
that the article in which this prohi 
bition is established shall be irre 
vocable without the consent of the 
United well as of the 
people of Utah. Chis 
given especial dignity by entitling it 
‘Ordinance,’ and its first paragraph 
reads : 


States as 
article is 


‘Perfect toleration of relig 
ious sentiment is guaranteed. No 
inhabitant of this state 


be molested in 


shall evel 


person or property 
on account of his or her mode of 
religious worship; but 
or plural marriages are forever pro 
hibited.” It may be 
whether the provision 
the revocation of this ‘Ordinance’ 
without the consent of the United 
States has any real whether 
the people of Utah today can bind 
the people of Utah tomorrow, or in 
the next generation, to refrain from 
changing their forms of law without 
the consent of other authority than 
their own. The right of the people of 
a state to do as they please in this 
matter is inherent at all times; the 
Massachusetts Bill of Rights makes 
a specially emphatic point of it. 
The provision in the constitution of 
Utah, however, may be taken as an 
evidence of good faith; it makes 
the prohibition of polygamy as strong 
as it can be made. 

It is interesting to find in this 
same iron-clad ‘ Ordinance ’ the pro 
vision for free public schools. ‘The 
legislature is required to make laws 
for the establishment and mainte 
nance of such schools, and declares 
that they shall be open to all the 
children of the state and shall be 
‘free from sectarian control.’ 


polygamous 


quest ioned 
forbidding 


force : 


These are the two most important 
points of public policy which the 
constitution of any state can cover, 
and in the case of Utah they cer 
tainly are covered effectually. As 
regards the school system, further 
provision for its protection is made 
in other parts of the constitution. 
It is forbidden to require either 
‘religious or partisan test or qualifi- 
cation’ of any person as a condition 
of admission as teacher or student 
in any public educational institution ; 
and it is prohibited not only to the 
state but to ‘any civil division or 
any public corporation’ to appropri- 
ate public money in aid of any 
school or other institution controlled 
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in whole or in part by any church, 
sect or denomination whatever. 
(mong 
constitution 
of the 


and religious rights and 


this 
is that of the equality 
l, political 


other provisions of 


sexes in ‘all civil, 


privileges 


Nothing is said about duties and 
responsibilities but these are 


doubtless included in the right to 
vote and hold office, which, the con 
stitution 


denied or 


declares, ‘shall not be 


abridged on account of 


sex.’ There is also a_ restriction 


placed upon the legislature forbid 


ding the enactment of special laws 


iucorporating cities, towns and vil 
lages or spec ially amending their 


lI done 


charters: a this must be 


under general laws applicable to all 


1 system which seems strange 
enough here in Massachusetts, 
vhere half the time of the legislature 
is occupied in tinkering municipal 
charters 

This new constitution is to be 


submitte d to the people for idoption 


it the general election in November. 


here is no doubt of its adoption 
ind when, on the next Fourth f 
July, the new star shines out on the 
field of the American flag, it 
have as good a right to be there as a 
sound constitution can give it. 
FREDERICK E. Goopricu. 


UNPUBLISHED ESSAYS OF EMER 


SON. 
rHE CHARACTER OF SOCRATES (1820) 
ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY (1521) 
\W KF have the pleasure of printing 
for the first time the more 
important parts of what may be 
called the first @ssays in the wonder 
ful series by W hi n M I | mersot! has 
taught the world. These are the 


dissertations which he 


two prize 


wrote, before he was of age, an un- 
dergraduate at Cambridge 
The subjects of the Bowdoin dis- 
sertations, in the long line of which 
these are perhaps the two most im 
portant, are given out by the col 
lege faculty. The young men do not 


select those subjects, 


from the whole 


themselves 
range of thought ; 
but each writer has his choice from 
Mr. Emerson 
chose The Character of Socrates, 
and The Present State of Ethical 
Philosophy. In the mere choice of 
subjects by a boy of seventeen and 


a list of two or three 


eighteen years of age, there is an in 
dex of the work which that boy is to 
attempt man. Che 
treatment of the two subjects shows, 


when he is a 


as might be expected, the 
rienced hand of a beginner. But in 
each of the there are the 
most interesting indications of the 
line of feeling and thought in which 
he was already engaged, which was 
leading him forward steadily and 
definitely in the beginning of his 
great career. 

Our readers must not fail to note 
the pathetic passage in which he al- 
ludes to the pressure of penury upon 
the young student. At this very 
time, Emerson was working his way 
through college, glad to receive the 
thirty dollars which a Bowdoin prize 
might afford to him, in his eagerness 
not to upon his widowed 
mother’s scant resources. The mem- 
ory of this struggle gives tender 
pathos to his allusion, in the paper 
on Socrates, to the struggles of those 
who have pulled through or have not 


Inexpe 


papers 


press 


succeeded in kindred difficulty. 


A DISSERTATION ON THE CHARACTER 
OF SOCRATES. 
[July 21, 1820.] 
Mr. Emerson wrote this 
when he was a junior in Harvard 
College. No first prize was awarded 
as the result of the competition, but 
this dissertation received the second 


paper 


prize. That was, at that time, a 
prize of thirty dollars in money, or a 
gold medal. A after, 
some successful prize-man, less im- 


juniors, ob- 


than most } 

tained a first prize. He asked that 
gold 
which had been promised for half a 
Alas! It proved that the 
college had no die for such a medal, 
and that it was impossible to meet 
this request [his anecdote shows 
that preferred 
to have the immediate money valu 
of their fame. 


generation 
pec inious 
medal 


he might receive the 


century. 


most students have 


rhe motto 
sertation is the following, from Aken 


prefixed to the dis 


side’s Pleasures of the Imagination, 


Book I, |. 98 


i | i ‘ 
Aca 
\\ ' i J 
| | rea 
l n 
(of may I 
, 
, 
| 1} ays j ‘ ‘ ‘ near 
in ne introaus rT to tne Lp 
Mr. Emerson says 
‘Indeed the giant strength of 


modern improvement is more in 
debted to the early wisdom of Thales 
ind Socrates and Plato than is gen 
erally allowed, or perhaps than mod 
been well 


ern philosophers have 


ware 
‘This supposition is strongly con 
firmed by a consideration of the 


character of Socrates, which,in every 
| 


iew, is uncommon and admirable 
lo one who should read his life as 
} } : } D 
recorded Dy Aenophon and Plato 
without previous knowledge of the 
man, the extraordinary character 


ind circumstances of his biography 


> . 
would appear incredible. It would 
seem that antiquity had endeavored 

forth a being, clothed with 
all the perfection which the purest 


to fable 


and brighest imagination could con 
ceive or combine, bestowing upon 
the piece only so much of mortality 
as to make it tangible and imitable 
“The age of Pericles has caused 
\thens to be remembered in history. 
At no time during her existence were 
popular 
taste and feeling so exalted and re- 
fined, or her political relations so 


the arts so _ flourishing, 


extensive and_ respected. The 
Athenian people were happy at 
home, reverenced abroad,—and at 


the head of the Grecian confederacy. 
Their commerce was lucrative, and 
their wars few and honorable. In 
this mild period it was to be expected 
that literature and would 
grow up vigorously under the fos 
tering patronage of taste and power. 
The Olympian games awakened the 
emulation of genius and produced 
the dramatic efforts of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides and Aristo- 
phanes and philosophy came down 
from heaven to Anaxagoras, Arche- 
laus and Socrates. 


scien e 


the external and ob- 
condition of Athens; appar- 
ently prosperous ; but a concealed 
evil began to display specific and di- 
sastrous consequences. The Sephists 
had acquired the brightest popular- 
ity and influence, by the exhibition 
of those superficial accomplishments 
whose novelty captivated the minds 
of an ingenious people; among 
whom true learning was yet in its 
infancy. Learning was not yet loved 
for its own sake. It was prized as 
a saleable commodity. The soph- 
ists bargained their literature, such 
as it was, for a price, and this price 
ever exorbitant was yet regulated by 
the ability of the scholar. That 
this singular order of men should 


“Such was 
\ ious 


possess so strong ar 
the Athenian pul 
Strange or unnatura 


been someti 


as has 
it is the proper an { 
improvement in 

community. 
their trading inter 

mon wants of societ, 
and it was natural 
next 


vation, and the sur; 


should urge 

be expended for the 
the intellect. This 
true in the 


that after successfu 


growtl 
soon throve well. 
human mind was cra! 
idvant ages of clin 
The A 


id ipted their 


51UuUeNCES. 


| , ley wit} 
knowledge with a 


athletic exercise 
} 


whi nh no supel 


however consumn 


Y. ‘ 1e ( 
| ; 

} ¢ 

Ihe hen apy 

VI 
, 
the cult ition ol 
cl ena ed 

uuabdly if ignorant 


ject and on any 

lo per 
this grand art, it wa 
acquire by habit and 


unexpec ted. 


imperturbable self. p: 
contront unal 


est accident and n 


could 


ot respondent il 


phrases, skilfully ( 


meet the emergen: 

conversation. Aft 

education had thus f 
S 11m th 

came irtia 7 

limited learning of 


subiects Che poets, 
the sages, the writers 
arts, each and all oc: 
his glancing obser 
when the motley com 
mind was full, it on 

his charact 
peculiarities,—to ma 


the moderns have calle: 


stamp upon 





ist, and his protessi 
was considered comp! 

“When the soph 
selves known, they ass 
tity of manners, whic! 
larity and very conver 
their sinister designs Pythag 
after his persevering 
the attainment of know 9 
his varied and labor st 
established 
Crotona with institut 
free masonry, which had 


a romant 


Greece prepossessions fa 
philosophy. The sophists 
themselves of their prejudices 
amused the crowds who gat! 
the rumour of novelty, 


and definitions wit gorgt 
theories of existenc S] 
fables and presumptions profess 


They laid claim to all kr - 
and craftily continu t 
respect of a credulous 

to enrich themselves 

to instruct the childre 

lent. When they had 

secured their own em 

rapidly threw off the assumeG "5 
ity of their morals, an 

of a sort of perfumed n 

ged themselves and 


in abominable excesses g! 

the mind and deba ng 
Unhappily for Greece 
nating vices of Asiat IxUry> - 


sumptuous heritage of S 
had but too naturally 
growing depravity. 


“The youth of great n 
marked by any peculiaritie 
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ition. Their minds 
workings,— and, though 
nioy the consciousness 
seldom betray prog 
Many who 
by misfortune and 
roached the sun as he 
down, for amidst the 
circumstances their 

re unsatisfied, unfed : 
wed lowly to those 

s their own were destined 
have gone down to 
bscurity, for fortune 








atness.”* 
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re ashamed.” Chere 
t life of Socrates, with 
statement that the 
propose a biography 
~ He says he will 
letails of fact—when 
m for llustration. 
nt which follows 

ore 
exalted sentiments 
ch Socrates enforced 
nsulated or extra- 
s system but 
npass of his 
{ ced that the 
vith energies and 
h. if well directed, 


climbs continually 


3 rds perfection, it was his object 

4 ind guide her; to 

es aspirations with new 

% discover and apply 

yt spul on conscien 

or back its efforts 

strength. He 

re and improvement of 

ef concern, that 

iratively trifling 

his } hilos )] hy 

plished pagan ; 

‘ man as was compatible 

% society and this 

z tt be underrated. A 
ot 


es of Socrates would 
tate of human 
: modern 


advance 
ambition and 
ts superiority of knowl- 

ind religion, might never hope 
And, could Athens have 

r sophists and corruptors, 





exhibiting respect for his 

tions have extended the in 

f her most mighty mind, 

the chastity of her manners 

is restored and the infirmities of 

‘tage displaced by active 

had her citizens then be 
a me t nverts and advocates of 





: ments, she might have 
% flour | and triumphed on till this 
ind admirable 

osophers, and 


wit nt } 
} 


common 
looked 
on all 
her that have 
gitated and swallowed nations.” 





le unconcern 
ns about 


ETHICAL 


\W! 'H an indication ofthe work of 
hme 


PHILOSOPHY. 


1521. | 


rson’s future life, not less 
ig than that which appears 
if Socrates asa subject, 

ng adventurer in philosophy 
ject in 1821. His dis- 

; On the Present State of 








Ph sophy. 





t this time, publish only 
tr tion and the conclusion. 
S introduced by the 


g passages : 


Baie 





the present 
ng 7 it —— 
gun its being 
| tions of 


Dlushed +} 


tne 


system of 

and the 
matter even 
constitution of 
> was yet to be founded. 
the social human con- 
man’s first sense of 
lls maker and to his fellow 





with 
Ww Ad 





e { 





lopeedia of Biography says 
No ea himself “neither at the Latin 
i nor at Harvard did he show unusual 


$ 





man. It has remained in perma 
nent eternal principles designed to 
regulate the present life and to con 
duct the human race to their unseen 


and final destinies Its develop- 
ment was later: with rude and un- 
worthy beginnings, in which Ad 
vancement was long scarcely pet 


ceptible and always uncertain, and 
blessed with no charter of 
tion from the difficulties of 
For a time it 
from 
and 

times 


exemp 
error. 
itself 
mistake, 
condition, some 
making a false 
plunging deeper 

absurdity 


was extricating 
the consequences of 
improving its 
however step 
and into gulfs of 
and pollution ; but 


on respect ible 


it has 


finally placed itself 


ground in the circle of human 


knowle dge 


‘It were a bold and useless en 


ne bac k bey« 


human infor 


tainly claiming the apology of inter 


est and importance to ask what su 
passing mind conceives the germ of 
moral science, or how it was com 
municated from heaven to earth it 
was beautiful and eternal offspring 
of other worlds ind conferred on 
this, by interposition which no dis 
coveries might anticipate. 

‘““We find irregular and casual 
hints of moral science thrown out by 
the most distinguished ancient 
Greek poets, descending, as it sup 


posed, remotely from primeval reve 
lation We know of 


the first schools ot 


none, howe ver, 
among Grecian 


who S¢ t 


philosophy, himself apart 
for the sublime purpose of gatherin 
up the relations which bind man to 
the universe about him. Ethic 
were not thus early separated 
from the immature, misunderstood 


and 


sciences of logic 
The world was not old 


metaphysi 

enough to 
have accurately parcelled and dis 
tributed her science into professions. 


The 


were 


amassed stores of 
not 


garners, as 


experience 


then overflowing her 
when ages of in 
have elapsed to define and 


multiply the offices of 


now, 
dustry 
her stewards. 
‘We date the reduction of Ethics 
to anything like a separate system 
from the time of Socrates. 

“Others beforehim had beenambi 
tious of dictating for the 
government of kings and empires, 
or had locked up their results and 


conclusions in costly manuscripts 


laws 


, SO 
that their influence upon the publi 
was remote and insignificant. But 
this patriotic philosopher extended 
his wisdom to the body of the people 
in the first city of the world, and 
communicated to his disciples, not a 
hieroglyphical scripture to amuse the 
learned and the ignorant but 
practical rules of life, adapted imme 
diately to their condition and 
character, and little infected by the 
dogmas of the To the 
tive he unfolded his system, and the 
laws and dependencies of morals. 
Che grandeur of his views regarding 
the deity far outwent those of his 
contemporaries ; malice ex 
posed him to approbium as blas 
phemer. There is an important 
circumstance attached to Socrates, 


awe 


age. 


g inquisl 


whose 


which should not be forgotten in 
ethical history, that from him is 
derived the modern custom of 


grounding virtue on a single princi 
ple.” 
[Our space does not permit us to 


follow the passage, in which he goes 


Socrates videtur, primus ab _ occultis 
rebus et a natura ipsa involutis, in quibus 
ante eum philosophi occupati fuerunt, philo- 
sophiam avocavisse et ad communem vitam 

‘palate 
adduxisse. 
*Ciceri Academ. Quaestiones. 
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back to his studies of the year be- 
fore. The essayends with the follow 
ing passages. | 

sketch of the 


‘Such is a 


pro- 
gress and present condition of 
morals, of its objects and charac- 


teristic features and of its prospects. 
Every this 
carries with it this recommendation, 
that it is a new the 
that in 
which it 


discussion ot science 
assertion of 
human 
dependently of 


highest privileges : 


the view 


opens, we only begin speculations 
which we shall continue in more 
exalted states of existence. The 
interest which belongs to. other 
sciences is partial and short lived, 


the arts and physical researches do 


not awaken the 
the 


w | 
who 


same enthusiasm in 
in the 
limits of 


young enquirer and man 


life 


moralist is 


lingers on the 


but the old age ol the 


the harvest of many studious years, 
when he is 


gathering in long ex 


pected results and solutions, the 
fruit of much experience and much 
solitary thought; and as human 
imperfections fade before him, his 


4) 


eye is fixed on richer acquisitions, 
fervent 
this science, it is only necessary to 
learn its and 
Morality is constituted the rule by 
which the world must stand. The 
laws which govern society are only 


lo become a scholar in 


objects tendencies. 


compends, more or less imperfect of 
natural Che departure 
from this law is the decay of human 
glory. 


morality. 


Formerly, moral corruption 
struck the blow 


and 


this day sapping 


at Assyrian, Grecian, 
Roman magnificence, and is at 
stability of 

Amid the 


convulsions of the political 


the 
Kuropean monarchies 


world produced by this energeti 
pring iple of desolation, it is well to 
withdraw ourselves from so wretched 
a spectac le to search out the sources 
in the passions of individuals. It is 
ennobling thus to place ourselves on 
in eminence from whence we survey 
at once the whole history of legisla- 
tion and refer to our knowledge of 
ethical truth in judging of the good 
or bad spirit of laws. So in letters, 
if it isa refined study to examine 
and compare the literature of differ- 
ent nations and follow the flight of 
different muses, it is more refined to 
discover the reasons why they give 
pleasure, to trace the moral influence 
which created them, and the recipro 
cal influence 


which they claimed 


on morals. 
“ But its chief eulogy consists in 
effect the individual. It 
obliterates the impure lines which 
depravity, error, and example have 
written upon the mind and having 
erased these first impressions and 
abolished crime which is engendered 
by them, substitutes sentiments and 
precepts which promote the happi- 
ness of 


its 


on 


man, whose exercise gener- 
ates pure ana tranquil enjoyment, 
and which the Divine Being will 
justify and reward. Happiness is 
incompatible with consciousness of 
danger, the insecurity 
poisons the passing delight, with 
the constant apprehension of its loss, 
but nothing can alter the peace of 
mind which dwells by a divine 
necessity, with unblemished virtue ; 
it is perpetually advancing towards 
new relations of intellectual splen- 
dor and moral sublimity. 

“We are justified in preferring 
morals to every other science; for 
that science has more permanent 
interest than any other, which, out- 
living the substance on which other 
knowledge is founded, is to retain 
its relations to us when man is 
resolved into spirit. ‘hat which 
constitutes the health integrity of 
the Universe should be known as 
far as that Universe extends to the 


sense of 


3 


intelligences which imbibe and en- 
joy the benevolence of its Author,” 





EMERSON’S BIRTHDAY. 


DR. HARRIS’S LETTER AT THE CONCORD 
CELEBRATION, 


HE ninety-second anniversary of 
the birth of Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson was the occasion of a memorial 
meeting of the Saturday Club last 
Saturday, May 25, in the Concord 
Home _ School. Addresses were 
made by Mr. George B. Bartlett, 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn, and Mr. Gar- 
land, the principal of the school; 
and the following letter from Dr, 
William ‘IT. Harris, United States 
Commissioner of Education was 
read. 


It has been my experience, as_ the 
years pass by, to find the writings 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson separating 


from the other writings of this 
century by wider and wider inter- 
vals. ‘This is notably the case with 


his prose writings, but eminently so 
with his poetry. I think that when 
the literary critic of this century 
shall appear, he will select Emerson 
from all others as the representative 
poet in these later days, for the poet 
is measured in his merit by his 
power to turn the prosaic facts of his 
day into spiritual symbols. He 
must make what is opaque and me- 
chanical in nature transparent 
and illustrative of the soul. 

Now, Mr. Emerson, it seems to me, 
has elevated into poetic significance 
out of thei 


its 


prosaic commonplace a 
hundred facts or events where other 
poets of this century, less fortunate 
in their genius, have been able to 
spiritualize only 10, or perhaps only 
one. I will illustrate my meaning 
by a brief commentary upon theshort 
poem called Days. From year to 
year I have derived great spiritual 
nourishment from this poem. 

What is more prosaic than the 
succession of the days, especially 
when united to the prosaic common- 
places of life—‘Solomon Grundy, 
on Monday, christened on 
‘Tuesday, married on Wednesday,’ 
etc.,, or even (on the hint of Mrs. 
Whitney) The Seven Ages of Shakes- 
peare ? 

‘‘Tomorrow and tomorrow and to- 
morrow creep on with their petty 
pace, and all our yesterdays have 
lighted fools to dusty death.’ Who 
can make the succession of days po- 
etic ? 

In the first number of the Atlan- 
tic Monthly (December, 1859) were 
printed four short poems contributed 
by Mr. Emerson. One of them, 
Brahma, achieved celebrity at once 
by reason of its plain, terse state- 


born 


ment of the doctrine of the Bhagavad ” 


Gita. It is, in fact, a very complete 
summary in four stanzas of the 18 
chapters of the Bhagavad Gita. I 
the red slayer think he slays, or 
the slain think he is slain, excited 
the risibility of the average Ameri- 
can Philstine and drew out parodies 
from the newspaper poets all over 
the country. 

Very few persons at that epoch 
had any acquaintance whatever with 
oriental literature. In these days of 
esoteric Buddhism, theosophy and 
The Light of Asia, the appearance 
of such a poem would not excite 
mirth, 

The other three poems included 
The Rommany Girl, The Chartists’ 
Complaint and The Days. 

The poem Days, opens with a 
beautiful poetic figure. A long pro- 


cession of muffled forms, like “ bare- 
foot dervishes,” are seen approach- 
ing and departing, each with his face 
masked, so as _to conceal its expres- 
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These are the Days personi- 
Their file stretches out to end 
it comes from eternity, 


sion. 
fied. 
less extent ; 
passes by us, and proceeds on to 
eternity ; but each day brings with 
it ‘gifts’ to mortal men and women 
gifts adapted to gratify all desires 
Here a worthy and poetic figure is 
found after ail the 
convert the 
sion of the days into a solemn cere 


ages, Which will 
commonplace proces 
monial march, the arrival and de 
parture of opportunities to men. 

But what opportunities are brought 
by these stately figures, the days? 
Here the Concord poet gives his ex- 
haustive list of good things that are 
offered by the Divine Being to hu 
manity. ‘It is a scale of benefits 
reaching from the earth to the fixed 
stars. Nay, it transcends the stars, 
for it offers to each 
kingdom, stars and sky that holds 
them all,’ Here is ‘ bread’ for the 
senses. Bread stands as a type of 
all good things that may come to 
man’s body, all that may minister to 


man ‘ bread, 


his appetite for food, clothing, 


shelter, amusement and pleasure. 
Then the next step, ‘kingdoms,’ 
includes all objects of ambition. It 
is the man’s egotism of 
that craves power, desires to gain 
influence, desires to accentuate his 


selfishness 


individuality. 
A worthy ambition may desire 
fame for great deeds, for high 


thoughts, for discoveries in science, 
for epics and dramas. But under 
this second head come all objects of 
ambition. The days offer opportunity 
for the human being to provide him 
self with bodily gratifications and 
for the satisfaction of his ambition 
But there are two higher classes of 
objects for man. He may 
opportunities which the days bring 
him for the attainment of wisdom 
and beauty and holiness. 
attain the ‘stars’ of insight into the 
truth, of the disciplined will which 
‘makes for righteousness,’ and of 
the wsthetic that turns all 
prosaic objects in this world into 
transparent lenses through which 
the divine beauty is seen revealed. 
These ‘stars’ are highest good 
things, but the ‘ sky ’ is full of them. 


use the 


He may 


sense 


The gracious God, in sending us 
the days, with their opportunities, 
does not limit us to some of 
highest things, but offers us from 
his bounty the whole of them. In 
fact, the more we get of these high 
things the easier it is to get others 
of equal or greater value. He, 
therefore, offers us the ‘sky that 
holds them all.’ He offers us, too, 
himself. 


these 


This classification of the ‘ gifts’ 
which the ‘solemn’ procession of 
the days offer to our choice is not 
only a poetic conception of great 
beauty, but it is a_ philosophical 
classification of the ideals of hu- 
manity. 

The poem in its first six lines 
gives us this picture of the days and 
the ceremonial pomp or solemn pro 
cession in which they take part and 
its significance to human 
The last five lines express the dis- 
appointment which each human 
being must feel when he compares 
his divine opportunities with his 
slender achievement. He tells us 
that he watched the pomp in his 
pleached garden, looking up through 
the interwovened branches of the 
fruit trees. He forgot his morning 
wishes, and took only a ‘few herbs 
and apples,’ accepting ‘bread’ in- 
stead of ‘kingdoms’ or ‘stars’ or 
the all-containing ‘sky.’ The day 
turned and departed in silence. But 
he caught a glimpse of the terrible 
scorn under hersolemn fillet as she 


beings. 
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turned away. Her scorn answered 
back the with which her 


highest gifts had been rejected. 


scorn 


Dauehters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 
Muttled ana dumb like barefoot dervishes, 


\iecl mare ning s ngle in an endless hie, 


hing diadems and fagots in their hands 

lo each they offer gifts after his wil 

bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that 
holds them all 

I n om ple ached urc'en watched the 
p* mH} 

Forgot my morn winhe ‘ y 

louk a few herbs and apples and the 
Day 

lurned and cde parted silent, I too late 

Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn.’ 


A RISING SUN IN ARCHAEOLOGY. 


i; gare ees de Morgan, who 
holds the very important office 
of Director-General of Antiquities 
in Egypt, is fast attaining the dis- 
tinction oft being one of the foremost 
explorers and discoverers of our 
time in that land of monuments and 
splendid archxological possibilities 
He possesses not merely the tastes, 
the knowledge, the enthusiasm and 
the patience requisite to the success 
ful worker im situ, usually sud situ, 
determing just 


sculptures and reli 


but a rare genius for 
where historic cs 


of inestimable value may be dis 


interred or brought to light. In a 
word, M. de Morgan is both person 
ally and officially the man par exce/ 
lence to preside over the treasures of 
the Boulak Museum and wield the 
sceptre of archwology in all Egypt 
This word, long prompted by his 
career of discovery, is inspired just 


now by M. de Morgan’s recent dis 


closure of antique jewelry at Das 
hoor. —Thetwo mummies of royal, 
princesses of the twelfth dynasty 
(2500 RB. C.) May be of little account 


but one of the coronets, fresh ind 


perfect as ever, 1s a wreath of forget 


me-nots made of precious gems 


exquisitely mounted on stems of 


gold. The other coronet contained 
a spray ot 


the rarest 


various flowers, made in 
delicately 


beautiful stems and foliage of virgin 


gems, with 
gold. 

It was M. de Morgan who opened 
a vault, in March, 1894, in the 
pyramid at Dashoor, which contained 
emeralds and other precious stones 
to the value of over 3,000,000 francs. 

Fortune honors genius as well as 
the brave, and we congratulate M. 
de Morgan on his brilliant career as 
the successor of Maspero. We con- 
gratulate, also, the government of 
H. R. H., the Khedive, in having so 
remarkable a man as the present 
Director-General to conduct the 
most important archeological bureau 
in the world. 


Wan. C. WINSLOW, 


The New Letters of 
edited by his grandson have ap 
peared in London. The letters are 
said to be chiefly taken up with ac 
counts of the suffering of Coleridge. 


first book — 


Coleridge 


Mr. Owen Wister’s 
his child’s tale of olden time, The 
Dragon of Wantley — is coming out 
in a new and cheaper edition. 


Mr. Clement K. Shorter has as- 
sumed the editorship of The Album. 
He is as well the controlling power 
in The Illustrated London News, The 
English Illustrated Magazine and 
The Sketch. 

Prof. J. H. Huddelston of the 
Northwestern University has written 
The Essentials of New Testament 
Greek, which will soon be published 
by Macmillan & Co. The object 
of the Essentials is to furnish what 
must be known in order to read the 
New Testament in the original. The 
plan of the book renders it adapted 
not only to the class-room but to pri- 
vate use as well. 





EMERSON’S WORKS. 


Our Emerson number would be 









LITERATURE 


CONDUCTED BY 


Albert White UVorse 


His early work was all 
and at the period much 


incomplete without a more adequate % the Useful Knowledge | 


review of the last volume of his pub- 
lished works, than we have hitherto 
printed in tHE COMMONWEALTH. 
‘his invaluable series was brought to 
i close by the publication of the 
twelfth volume 

It contains two of the Cambridge 
Natural History of 


1 


the Intellect: one of the 


lectures on the 
biographi- 
delivered for the 
Useful Knowledge Society, and then 
printed in the North American, 
several of the best papers trom Che 
Dial. 


made up of the long 


cal lectures first 
with 


Che last half of the volume is 
exper ted Inde x 
with a very 


It was tender and 


pathetic feeling that the book was 
comes like an unex 
pected voice from the dead and we 
read with a new reverence because 
we had tried to acquiesce in the cer- 
tainity that from this fountain we 
should drink no more. It seems too 
good to be true that there should be 
inother volume of 


received. It 


k merson. 


It was a favorite notion of his 
that the processes of the mind, even 
in its subtler and more _ intricate 
etforts, could be put on paper by the 
more careful thinkers for the bene fit 
it least of each other and perhaps 
Alas! “the mind 
what the mind is,” and 
this better than Mr. 


Still it does seem 


of mankind. 
knows not 
nobody knew 
Kmerson. possi- 
ble for a good reasoner to tell other 
reasons; for a 
well to tell 
how to remember and perhaps for a 
great thinker to tell others how to 
think. Whether this be possible or 
no, Mr. Emerson always wanted to 
try. And it will be confessed by a 
grateful world that at the least, he 
compelled the men of his own time 
to reflect, were it only by the stimu- 
lus of his life, and the 
great example. 

When he consented to go to Cam 
bridge for the course, only too short, 
of 1870, he made a definite effort in 
this direction, and two of these lec- 
tures are printed here. They can 
not be called a systematic plan of 
any science of the intellect. They 
are probably more valuable as show- 
ing that there is no such science, 
never was any, and never will be 
any. All the same, they are alive 
with the wisest wisdom, and with the 
happiest suggestions. As he always 
does, the author takes the reader 
into his confidence, and we see that 
he is willing that we shall learn the 
whole; where he is we may be also, 
and what he knows, we may know. 
But it is as a great painter might 
say, “1 can not teach you to paint, 
but you may come into my studio, 
and see all that I do.” Or asa 
great singer might say, “I can not 
teach you to sing, but you may come 
and hear me when you please.” Or 
as a great actor might tell an enthu- 
siastic boy that he could not tell him 
how to act, but would him 
tickets for his season. 

That is a sudden contrast which 
takes us back nearly fifty years from 
these which are among the last of 
his writings to the lecture on Ma- 
homet, which was one of the first of 
his Lyceum lectures. But Mr. Emer- 
son does not suffer by the contrast. 


people how he man 


who remembers others 


force of a 


give 


had won the respect 
knew him by the car 
showed in his written 
his boyhood, and by th 
of his thought on the g 
ot morals. 

‘| he essays whic h al 
for the first time, in tc 
HE COMMONWEALTH, 
show not only how se! 
thought in boyhood, b 
mature were his Col 
many of those cent 
around which the the 
ophy of his life aftervy 
itself, 

This volume, which is 
a collection of fragments. tak 
backward and forward, 
said, by leaps of nearly 
tury long, from his latest 
what are almost his ea: 
whicl 


these to papers 


printed. The charming 
Boston, so amusing, 

patriotic, so like hims« 
It is of the fir 


contains ( 


readers. 
war, and 
references to it 

‘* Her troops will bi 
the field to vindicate tl 
a free nation, and rema 
field to secure it.”’ 

Here is a little hit 
men. 

“T notice that they wi 
little time of the 
water lose their relish fo: 
of Charles River.” 

From 


some 


this, we pass t Vi 
Angelo, which was writte1 

ful Knowledge Lecture 
afterwards published in the N 
American Review, under Dr. | 
regime in 1837. 

The papers from The Dia 
very edifying to the journalist 
today. Even the great 
it seems, was not above making 
paragraph out of some tu 
versation, or 
time, and 


some act 
printing it, 


nothing. Indeed there 
here which seem as if 
really written in answe! 


imagined printer’s demand f 

to which the outsiders are s 

of referring. None the wors 

that. With his _ perfect 

his absolute accuracy — th: 

nothing —and his omnivorous 

ing, Mr. Emerson would | 

a good editorof THE CoMMON WEA 
Eager readers have 

long for the General Ind 

twelve volumes. Now that 

itis as bad as any Index 

which is made by mai 

makes an absurd affectati 

ing out the alphabetical! 

where the indexer has co! 

to make any entry. B« 

almost worthless accura 

seems to have been no 

all involved in the enterpris 
Here for instance is the beginniné 

of the head, Arr. 


“Arr; artful, ix. 15; © lat 
xii. 85; fame, ix. 190; food ol 
xii. 85; gifts, x. 72; inspiratie 
iii. 33; and so on. The heads, * 
will be noticed, are in alphabet on 
order. But where and what !s ™ 
use of one of them? On the other 
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Statements which one is glad 


NE 1, 1895 





|_iterature. 


you want to be sure 
rds for the law, often 
\ gentleman makes no 
and you 
118 fF; 134 


\ 5 serene,” 
man, ttt, 
1990 7: Vill. 100; X 353 
a) xt. 3 7 262, 419. 
ivited to 


one oft 


turn up 
whic h 
\ ou 


find 


nces, any 
not serve you. 
and you 
gnized at all. 
Index, 


“as badly 


( ved the 
iyo, I 


inmade as possible 


eigh 
wrote 


hich has passed, since 
ave had no occasion to 
H 
I I By W 
Hi D.pD Presi t t 


ie volume from the 
ile a_ brilliant 


he same time a sound 


{ nkel Che rem 
tells us, for certain 
conditions in the pres 
Christianity, is in the 
of vital religion with 
the logy.” This book is 
ooking towards this de 
1, but it is rather prelimi 
d propedeutic than 


a sys 


ind thoroughly digested 

n the subject in the 

; mind He modestly says. 
may blaze a path, even 
icks the materials and 

bu ld 1 road his 


ims to point out the log 
yns in which the doctrines 
] 


gy will stand to each other 


he time shall come again for 
Christian truth in the light of 
nd Christian life as 


f | ’ 
oT tove, 


the em 


Hyde lays chief stress on the 


iracter of Christianity and 
pon the paramount impor 
f this feature in order to the 


tandir system eithe 
phica practically con 
lhe work is divided into 
arts, I, Theological; II, An 
ical; III, 


g of the 
} 


} 
lly or 
I 


Sociological. To 


of these he gives three chapters 


discussing the general topic 
irmonizing in the 
ill tending to 


purpose 


several 
accomplish 
spirit of the volume is admir 
| what is more its genuine 
elf-evident. There is no af 
of charity towards systems 
s which differ from that of 
r, nor is there as sometimes 
ly concealed effort to create 
ate a tolerant disposition 
loes not naturally exist. There 

an indication, that he does 
ceive any occasion for charity 
rance towards differences of 
ry sentiment, as if it were 
natural thing in the world 
should exist and that one 
same right to be that any 


+ 


iS. 


ery 


y attitude of the author of 
recludes the complaint on 
4 any critical reader that 
sion does not reach to the 
of the chief difficulties. 
K, aS already stated, is tenta- 
i suggestive; at the same 
S not superficial nor frag- 
We get what the title in- 
‘Outlines” of a system 
ire easily led to believe it 


rg ssible at no distant future 
te In the mean time we are 
gg i with material for effective 
ene Valuable thought. 

i There are here and there in the 
D00k 
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to have so happily put. 
miracles and to reve 
lation, the that the 
miracle and the subject must go to 
gether, as how valueless all 
the supernatural evidences in the 
beginning of Christianity would be 
to us of the present day without the 
character of Christ and the 
of Christianity. lie 


Speaking of 
their relation 
author shows 


also 


history 

len 
times the miracles ascribed to Jesus, 
supported by ten times the evidence, 
would not be sufficient to 
us that Nero was the 


Says, 


convince 
Son of God.” 
Seldom has the difference between 
morality and 
put as in the following statement 
“As the life b new 
birth, not in an individual act, so its 
continuance is a gradual g 
an artificial manufacture. 
Morality undertakes to 
character 


religion been so well 


new egins in a 


rawr not 
mi wnufi icture 
religion plants the seed, 
cultivates it patiently and faithfully, 
and waits for it to grow, the 
ual nature plant of 
You can get 

the method of 
ious moralizing.’ 


spirit 
in man isa slow 
growth 


turns by 


qui¢ ker re 
artificial 
elf-cons« 
There are some wise suggestions con 
cerning the multiplication of churches 
and sects in small and the 
vast waste of religious energy there 
in implied, upon this subject Dr. 
Hyde has previously borne effective 
testimony, but it is a kind of 
ance that is well worth 
On the whole this unpretentious 
book may rank among the 
of the valuable of the year 
Gro. M. 


towns 


utter 
repeating. 

well few 
most 


STEEL! 


Who is there 
the amateurs 
has not paused for want of a volume 
suited to the the untechni 
cal student? This little book by 
Miss Willcox, Professor of Zoology 
at Wellesley, is designed to fill this 
want. No one who is acquainted 
with the skill and perseverance of 
Miss Willcox will need to be assured 
that the volume is faithful to its 
purpose and to nature throughout. 

The volume claims for itself little 
that is original, giving credit to 
others for the facts which it con 
tains. But the application of the 
artificial key here used for the first 
time in the study of birds, is dis 
tinctly the feature of the book, and 
the credit for this, the laborious por 
tion, which requires so much knowl 
edge and skill, belongs to the modest 
authoress herself. 


that would not study 


birds ; and who among 


needs of 


The key is one in which color is 
made the criterion, color being that 


feature which is most easily noticed 
by the inexpert ; and from the ground 
colors aud markings, which one may 
catch with a glass or with the un- 
aided eye, the identification of the 
bird is made quite certain within 
certain reasonable and 
limits. Rare birds or those 
the amateur is not likely to see are 
excluded, variations in plumage are 
but generally dealt with, and adults 
alone, excepting in some very com- 
mon and tame species, are described. 

The A. O. U. nomenclature is the 
system adopted, and the times of 
arrival and nesting are for the vicin- 
ity of Boston. A short chapter, Sug- 
gestions for Study, leads the student 
to a clear understanding of the 
nature of the book, and instructs 
him as well in the elements of bird 
observation. The key explains it- 
self and gives references to the sys- 
tematic list of birds, which forms 
the body of the book. This list is 
admirable in its method and ar- 
rangement, presenting the necessary 
facts, a few words of description, a 
bit of prose or poetry, and a refer- 


sensible 
which 
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ence to some 
the and 


references are 


longer description of 


birds their ways. These 
in general to some of 
nature-books of which 
have published of 
Burroughs, Bolles, 
Thorne Miller. A 
gathered 
any one 
The vol 
supplies a 
and be 
and 
such system might be extended with 


advantage into the other branches, 


the popular 
so many been 
works by 
Torrey or Olive 


capital 


information within reach of 


index brings the 
who desires to seek for it. 


ume is timely and dis 


tinct 
ginners in natural history 


need of our teachers 


some 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HIs- 
roRy By W. Cunningham, D.D. and 
Ellen A. McArthur New York: Mac 
millan & Co (Cambridge Historical 
Se ries.) 

Dr. Cunningham and Miss Me 

Arthur had a very interesting sub 

iect in their hands, and, as we need 


hardly say, a subject difficult to man 
age. They have put a great deal of 
work into their book, and it contains 
deal ot 
and 
But it does not meet the 
With 
detail, it 
comprehensive view of 
great. And the who had 
hoped much is disappointed as he 
cuts the leaves and works through 
to the end. 

Now in 


a great information, and 


index, a good 
ical table. 
necessity, 


about 


good chronolog 
a good deal of care 
lacks a 


certainly 


reader 


reading Mr. William 
Weeden’s Industrial History of New 
England, on eagerly from 
chapter to chapter ; led on, 
almost as in a novel, by the develop- 


_o > 
one got Ss 


one 1s 


ment of the plot. You begin with 
a few fishing towns of exiles, on a 
shore of which the exiles knew 
nothing. You come out with four 
states, defying King George and 
driving his armies and his fleets 
from their dominions. Something 
like this might have been done in 
such an English book. You begin 
with Hengist and Horsa, and the 
authors might have told us who 
they were, or might, at least, have 


told us why they could not tell us. 
And you come out with an empire, 
dictating its terms to the finance of 
the world, to the world’s cabinets, 
and to its buyers and sellers. The 
book need not have been inaccurate, 
but it might have been entertaining. 
Alas, it is not entertaining ; and it 
placed itself, or its guthors have 
placed it, on the shelf where one 
keeps his annals and his encyclo- 
pedias. 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS 
Houghton,Mifflin & Co. 
This book, one in the series de- 

voted to American Men of Letters, 

is written with excellent taste, with- 
out exaggeration, and with a good 
sense of proportion. ‘To read it is 
really a duty —and it will prove also 

a pleasure—incumbent upon every 

American citizen who is capable of 

reading it understandingly. Mr. 

Curtis, to repeat an opinion already 

expressed in these columns, was, 

above everything else an orator—an 
orator whose best efforts were called 


sy Edward Cary. 


a subject so: 


Baking 


coos POWder 


forth only when he had to deal with 
some subject which was both _politi- 
cal and moral. ‘To read his appeals 
to the the conscience and the 
courage of her fellow-citizens is to 

call the memory of that greater 
orator Demosthenes. Mr. Curtis’s 
life was singularly consistent, and 
well rounded. His character was 
less complete, for he lacked humor 
and bonhommie, and it was, no 
doubt, this deficiency which aroused 
a part of the opposition and even in 
sult which he sometimes encountered, 
But he was perfectly honest, su- 
premely good-tempered, and brave to 
the point of heroism. 


honor, 





A Keramic Study is an interesting 
and useful little volume, written by 


Mrs. Flora EF. Haines of Bangor, 
and privately published by the 
authoress. It deals with the manu 


facture of earthenware, a_ process 
which to common people is as little 
understood the cabalistic 
phrases of the old astrologers. Dur- 
ing a recent stay in England, Mrs. 
Haines began the study of the manu- 
facture of pottery, and had the good 
fortune to visit one establishment 
where the offer of half a dozen plates 
was supplemented by a request that 
she watch these plates throughout 
their manufacture. We are there- 
fore let into the secrets of pottery 
in a very interesting manner. 

The Keramic 
of these plates. 


as were 


Study is the story 
It is valuable in an 
educational way. It makes no pre- 
tensions to literary style. Mrs. 
Haines follows her plates from the 
very beginning, the bringing to- 
gether of the clays and other in- 
gredients, and even better than this, 
she notes the origin and condition 
of each of the earths and minerals. 
She next describes the treatment of 
the mixture and follows it through 
every step of the manufacture, 
through the hands of the moulders, 
into the kilns, giving all the minutia 
of decoration, firing and _ finish, 
until the reader has seen and under 
stood every process in the manu- 
facture. And not only this, but the 
bright and observant woman has 
noted the manners and customs of 
the laborers and artisans with occa- 
sional transcripts of their quaint 
speech. The book includes much 
information on subjects allied to the 
manufacture, guilds, trades-unions 
and the like. The volume has high 
value in the clear presentation of 
this intricate combination of me- 
chanical and chemical processes. 


A Truce and Other Stories by 
Mary Tappan Wright is a collection 
of short tales decidedly more pic- 
turesque than the ordinary. 
The authoress has a strong sense of 
atmospheric background; particu- 
larly of dreary atmospheric back- 
ground. Between the speeches — 
rather effective speeches, some of 
them — of her characters, lightnings 
flash, or the thunder rumbles or the 
clouds rise in black masses or the 
rain falls on the desolate sand 
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The characters are sketched 
rather broadly and strongly; all are 


dunes. 


more or less palpitating with the 
emotions produced by idleness and 
the heavy air of the sea. The 


authoress suffers several of them to 
listen impolitely to 
never meant to be overheard. he 
last of the stories, and the 
tertaining, deals wittily with a bit of 
eavesdropping. ‘The first story is a 
dire story of murder and insanity, 
but that can be skipped. The S« rib 
ner’s publish attractively in grey 
buckram this sufficiently clever book. 


conversation 


most en 


MAGAZINES, 

A new story by Rudyard Kipling, 
relating the Ameri 
can in England; a fantastic Tale of 
Revenge by Bart and a 
story of adventure by Stanley J. 
Weyman, give the June number of 
McClure’s Magazine special distin« 
tion. What men 
complish and how 
times blown to pieces, in the du 
Pont powder mills; and 
modern gets planted 
fields at daybreak and crammed into 


adventure of an 


Robert 


and machinery a¢ 
they are some 
how the 


circus, in the 


the cars at midnight, are the sub 
jects of two illustrated papers by 
Cleveland Moffett. The confer 


ences between Generals Moltke and 
Wimpffen and Napoleen III. and 
Bismarck, after the battle of Sedan, 
to settle the terms of the French 
capitulation, Archi 
bald Forbes. pictures ac 
company the article and 
published a letter from 
Sheridan to General Grant, 


re described by 

Some 
with it is 
General 
written 


a few days after Sedan, and giving 
his observations at that and other 


battles of the Franco-Prussian War, 
and recording his judgment that the 
American armies had shown greater 
skill in our own recent war than the 
French and German armies were 
showing. “Colonel McClure’s a 
count of The Night at Harrisburg, 


in 1861, when Lincoln was making 
his secret journey to Washington, 


to avoid the possibility of assassina 
tion at Baltimore (a journey which 
Colonel McClure himself helped to 
arrange, and on which he saw 
Lincoln off ), is interesting. 


June, 
rribly 


In Godey’s Magazine for 
Beaumont Fletcher reviews 
as a play, W. A. Cooper has 
an article on the National Acad 
emy of Design, with illustrations. 
How Tweed Was Detected, by 
Henry Mann, who reported the pro 


ceedings of the trial, is interesting, 
from both an historical and detec 
tive standpoint. Besides _ these, 


there are short stories, essays, illus 
trated articles, book reviews, poems, 
etc. 

The June Atlantic contains in- 
stallments of the two leading serials 
by Mrs. Ward and Gilbert Parker, 
also a short story of frontier garrison 
life, by Ellen Mackubin, entitled 
Rosita. Another bit of fiction of 
unusual character and interest is, 
Through the Windows: ‘Two 
Glimpses of a Man's Life. The 


two chapters bear the significant 
titles Detachment and Disenchant 
ment. Lafcadio Hearn contributes 


a delightful paper In the Twilight of 
the Gods, which, with Mary Stock 
ton Hunter's poem, A 
Sword-Song, gives this 
tinct flavor of the Orient. Per 
cival Lowell continues his 


Jap nese 
issue a dis 


readable 


papers upon Mars, discussing in 
this issue the Water Problem, and 
in July Canals. Other important 
features are, Reminiscences of 


Christina Rossetti, by William 
Sharp, the completion of A Week on 
Walden’s Ridge, by 
and Vocal Culture 
Literary 


Bradford Torrey, 


in its Relation to 
ulture, by Hiram Corson 


Poems, book and the 


reviews, usual 

departments complete the issue 
Rev. Robert ollyer, D.D., con 
tributes to the June issue of The 


Ladies’ Home Journal, his story of 
Che Woman Who Most Influenced 
Him, and it is the strongest contri 
bution to it. he personal interest, 
is also very strong in Arthur 
Warren’s article descriptive of A 
Domest Court, sketching he 
home life of the King and Queen of 
Denmark, the home from whence 


rulers and _ p 


have come more ten 
tates than any other European court. 
Mr. Warren has told his 
pletely and well, and the 
assisted him with a series of interest 
ing pictures of a royal life en famili. 
The American end of the Bonaparte 
family, the Baltimore girl, Miss 
Patterson, who married 
Bonaparte, is written of and pi 
tured. Dr. Parkherst, for the 
time, writes of woman suffrage in an 
article, Women Without the Ballot. 
which will probably call forth dis 
Edward Bok writes of Girls 
s Trilby, and of the New 
who he says does not exist. 
\ new serial, The Luck of the 
dennings, by Elizabeth W 
the Southern novelist, 


and 


story com 
artist has 


Jerome 


first 


sent 
Who Pose 
Woman, 
Pen 
Bellamy, 
begins inter 


estingly gives promise of a 
strong piece of work. Alice Barber 


Stephens illustrates it. 


NOTES. 

A notable feature in the last issue 
of Stone and Kimball’s Green Tree 
Library Poems of Paul Verlaine, are 
the pictures by Henry McCarter. 
Mr. McCarter has done some re- 


markable work. His imagination, 
delicate and many-sided, is still ro- 
bust and manly ; and his technique, 


the product of the last ideas in art 
and of a careful study of the Japa 
nese is yet straight-foward and with- 
out trickiness. The pictures have 
been exceedingly well reproduced 
and printed. ‘Fhis is one of the few 
illustrated books which the house of 
Stone and Kimball have done. 


Thus does the Chicago correspon- 
dent of the Critic announce the pub- 
lication of another piece of light 
literature in the home of Mr. Ham- 
lin Garland and of Mr. Chatfield- 
Taylor. “This vast and sudden 
municipality is no longer voiceless. 
The publication of With the Proces- 
sion, by Henry B. Fuller, gives it an 
expression in art. It places the 
city firmly before the world, with all 
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its imperfections on its 
with its energy too, its 
and 
for great 


head, yet 
ambition, its 
courage generosity, its striving 
ends. Here, at 

1 


logical explanation of 


last, we 
seem to find a 
its growth and development We 
learn to 
Inshort, 
\merican 
look for 


trom the 


discover its secret; we 
search its myste ry 
if this is not the great 
may confidently 
that long heralded volume 
author of With the 
Literary 


it least to be 


novel we 


Procession.” 
people in Chi ago seem, 
aimiably disposed 
toward one another. By the 
does Mr. 1] book meet ap 


proval from the Central Art 


way, 
uller's 


Asso 


ciation of America? Is it, as would 
seem likely from this note, the first 
official document of the Associa 


tion? If it is not, what has become 
of the C. A. A. of A Long have 
its doings remained unnoted of the 
public press in the Fast 

The Century Company announces 


that Mr. John Muir has 


the June Century 


written for 


largest glacier in 


1e world, in Alaska, which bears his 
name Doubtless the account wi 
be interesting, and doubtless Mr 
Muir ought to have credit for his 


b> 


discovery, but as to the assertion 


that the Muir glacier is the largest 
in the world, that is rather amusing. 
How about the Humboldt glacier, 


unnamed glaciers dis 
covered last year by Mr. 
tl Melville 


he shores of 


and the vast 
Astrup on 
Bay 
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by Damrell and Upham St 
Dr. Endicott’s Experiment By Adeline 
New York The 


ing Co. Roston 


Sergeant assell Publish 


for sale by Damrell and 
Upham so cts 
In the Fire of The Forg: Ky George 
bers l'ranslated by Mary J] 
New York: D. Appleton 
rhring’s Secret By \ 
New York: The Cassell Pub 
I Little, 


Boston: for sale by 
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Y Co S50 cts. 


W. March 
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Parson 
mont, B.A 
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Brown & Co ai 

rhe Adventures of ¢ 
Frank R. Stockton. 
Scribner's Sons 
rell & Upham 

The Countess 


New York: G. P 


aptain Horn By 
New York: 


Boston: 


Charles 
for sale by Dam 
$1.50 

Bettina. Edited by R 


Putnam’s Sons So cts 


Every Day’s News rhe Incognito Li 
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The Head of a Hundred Edited by 
Maud Wilder Goodwin Boston: Little, 
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H. Barry. (Third Edition, 
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A Chapter in the Early History of Phono 
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FREE! 


Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatmen: } 
I ntr ce this treatment 
and [ ng Disease I w 
medicines for three mont! 
J]. H. MOORE, M 


AIDS FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


ind de not fade n ext 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


thus far pu hed, wil 


The Prang Educational (o.. 
646 Washington St., 47 East 10th S.. 


Boston. 
151 Wabash Ave., 


New York. 


Chicago. 


( » HAUNCY- Hall Sct 
(Establishe 
Iir Boys and Girls 
he alth and for indivy 

i prepar n for the Mas 
of Tec hnology, r busine 
lege ~ tents rece 

~hemist and Phys 
tory work. Ins 

ere 2 Mill tary Drill { 


Street piey Square 
BRADFORD ACADEMY, fon ‘or othe’ comes 
tion of » g womer 

Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twe 

five acres—twelve in grove :lake for rowing and skating 
Classical and general course of study ; a!s reparator 
and optional. Year commences Sept. | 85, Apply t 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principai, Bradford, Mae 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Bostor 
will furnish good help, either transient 
permanent to employers, and make ! 
charge for services. Their applicants r 
resent all nations and industries, good farm 
ers, mechanics, laborers of al! kinds, mil 
operators, domestic help, male and female 
Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY PETERSON, Age 


Charity Building, Chardon St 


Mrs. L. D. Gray Pearson 


Will be pleased to attend to her pat 
work as usual at her office, 3 Hamilt 
vites strangers to test her work for t! 


Superfluous Hair. 


moles, anc i warts painlessly rem 


ithout discomfort, mark or return 8 
rentle pre cess, approvec d by phy vs absolute 
i sure. Consultation or c 

ially invited. 

MME. WALDRON, 415 Columbus Ave 








225 Washington St., 


Next door to Thompson’s Sp: 


611 Washington St., 
Opposite Globe Theatre Building. 
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Near Providence Depot 


45 Green St. 
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THE ANTIQUE. 


tion ot 


drawings and 
xs of the Art Museum 
ests a few remarks about 
k in general. What is 
s bad, and why; what 


most to be desired 


wy 


ve avoided ? It is 


it one overhears at 
that the greater 

who go do not at all 
what the students are 
sisters, COUSINS, 
.erishing mothers, are 
they came to 


Lin toscoff. It is only 


iv, ‘“* Now, ain’t that 
ism oth lookin’ ?” kor 
ts. under the lead _ of 
ital masters, are led 
nd will insist on working 
on, action, light and 
in ignoring the slick 

nt iught 
e for still 
expense 


smoothness, 
at the 
ot torm, 


1 
indaness, 


springs not 
itural depravity of 
They are 

by the 
saw on the 


pictures 
walls in 
Pictures en deux 

by mamma when she 
Miss Scratch Scrabble’s 
hool In these, the 
high light 


ide was the 


the resulting drawing 

ked to be a negro with a 

greasy nose A quadroon, 

s say, for the look of ‘ pretti 

$ uld permit no darker 


tell, antique drawing 
idly taught here, many 
iy It still is badly taught 
and in some of the Ger- 
rhe effort used to be, 
la bas, to carry the 
ving to the highest degree of 
too great regard to 
ying construction. Six months 
spent ona drawing; one 
thing of three. And the 
the results! But hold; 
ider wants to see said 
re still are, garrets of 
im, certain moldy, dusty, 
drawings from the cast— 
and deplorable. The 
ve, used to be to rub 
with some sort of stump 
sauce and then tickle all over with 
How this method started 
[ rather fancy that in 
ngland Ruskin’s influence has 
todo with imposing nig- 
ging methods on the schools, but 
the Germans caught the 
an’t imagine—though it 
been from mere Gothic 
iil and grotesqueness. 


way, | belie 


+ 


thod of teaching in France 
is far as I can tell, been 
ferent. One can at the 

se Nationale, 1 think it is, 
drawings by generations 

nners at the Beaux-Arts : 

; ssentials the methods have 
“ty i but little in fifty years. 
The of long ago is perhaps 
etail- more prettyfied, than 


pen ern; in the work of fifteen 
us> 480 every thing will be done 
ip sauce; later on, you will 
see the 


line drawing of the Julian 











men; but in the essentials. of 
studied} proportion, line, and form, 
rather than surface 


drawings have 


finish, all the 
a family resemblance. 


The French drawings are usually 


made on what used to be called 
papier ingres, rather rough paper a 
trifle larger than a sheet of Tu 
COMMONWEALTH ‘his constant use 
of the same size of paper—making 
the figures drawn upon it of about 
the same largeness—has been much 
criticized by malcontents. It is 


said that constantly working at one 
size makes the st 


working at 


ident incapable of 
another size It can 
hardly be said though that, what 
ever else the faults of the Prix d 
Kome men may be, they are 
troubled by scale. A big picture 
comes as easily to their hand as any 
other. The Automedon and Priam of 
Henri Regnault hardly look as if his 
hand had been 
uniform s1ze 


much 


cramped by the 
of the papier ingres. 
American methods, of 
follow ve ry closely after the 
\merican 
artists have been trained in France, 
they naturally 
methods 
think, 
that in 
paid to the larger qualities, with per 
haps some ¢ orresponding neglect of 
detail. The antique work at the 
Art Students’ League, for instance, 
while very good, is a little freer and 


rhe latest 
course, 


French ; for as almost all 


teach much the same 
which they were taught. | 
however, it would be found 


America more attention Is 


looser in handling than what | 

call at Julian’s. To be sure at 
Julian’s there was little or no cast 
drawing. \ new man was set at 


casts of heads for a few weeks and 
then, as soon as he had learned to 
separate light from darkness, he be 
gan on the life. This has 
been the method there in contradis- 
tinction tothat at the Beaux-Arts, 
where the students often work a long 
time from the casts. 

One thing that puzzles 
the ordinary on-lookers at 
this kind is the 
minus a head or arms or legs; your 
layman cannot see what should be 
the use of drawing such things. But 
it happens in one or two cases—the 
Theseus, the 


always 


many of 
show of 
number of figures 


Illysus, the Venus de 


Milo—that these mutilated statues 
are the very finest remaining. 
Viewed merely from the standpoint 


of a draughtsman, the earlier Greek 
statues are immensely superior to 
the later Greek and Roman work 
their action is simpler and finer, the 
proportion more just, the planes 
broader. Much of the bad work 
which has come out of 
to my mind, been the 
sort of statues the students have 
been forced to study. One can 
make nothing but a weak drawing of 
the Ilioneus or the Lizard Slayer, 
for there is nothing but weakness to 
be seen 

I remember at the cours du soir in 
the Beaux-Arts, they made us draw 
things like the Ion and the boy pull- 
ing a thorn out of his foot. These 
things havea sort of slick simplicity, 
but any anatomist, let alone an 
artist, can see that they haven’t a 
bone or muscle to their bodies. The 
Apollo Belvidere is another atrocity 
that has had his day. Our fathers 
and mothers, if they drew at all, 
had to figure him with a six H pen- 


schools has, 
result of the 
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7 nd L. Hale 


cil: now, most often, he is relegated 
to corners and dust. 
The statues of 
are excellent for 
almost ready to begin the study of 
life, He has not the cold abstrac- 
tion of the Greeks; his figures are 
brimming over with life; and yet 
there is in them a quality eminently 
sculpturesque, which gives the be 
ginner that ‘something to get hold 
of’ which is so hard to find in a 
stupid life model. No beginner, 
of course, understands the full beauty 
of his work — its vigor, 
tion, its modelling any more than 
he understands the noble Parthenon 
fragments: but 
can be made 
have known 
back to these 
were 


Michael 


those 


Angelo 


who are 


its construc 


even a_ beginner 
dimly to feel it. I 
some artists to come 
after they 
s,andmake draw 
ings of them simply for the love of 
the subject. A noble example of 


good drawing of this sort 


S¢ ulptures 
well nigh arrive 


is Dennis 
Bunker’s study of one of the Medicis 
t 


figures It is now hanging at the 


Cowles school, I believe Kenyon 
some beautiful 
work of this sort, and I well remem 
ber our enthusiasm over it when I 
was first at the League. 

\fter all, the study of the antique 
is only preparatory, and, I think, in 
most schools the work is finished 
too far at the expense 
portion, action, etc.; 


Cox has also done 


qualities which 


cannot enough be ground into the 
student. The kind of drawing 
which a painter wants to know, and 


almost all art students 
paint, is the sort 


him good 


hope to 
which will give 
absolutely just 
proportion and the characte of the 
figure. Finish he want, 
for all that would be painted out, 
and what is needed of 
will supply with his 
finest antique is an 
synthesis of life; and for this reason 
it is good for the beginner. 


action, 
does not 


modelling he 
brush. Che 
abstract; a 


THE JERUSALEM SPRING HOUSE, 


Mr. E. O. Punchard, 
the Parker House, will 
fortunes of the 


formerly of 
direct the 
Jerusalem Spring 
Hotel, at Canaan, H. during the 
coming summer. This pleasant little 
hotel is delightfully located and 
especially adapted to patrons who 
desire a quiet life, with all the accom 
paniments of ease and 
Mr. Punchard may be 

from 12.30 to 2.30 P. M. at the studio 
of C. A. Walker, 20 Beacon St., 
where he will be pleased to answer 
all inquiries and make engagements 
for the season. 


pleasure. 
seen daily 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. Winsiow’s Sooinine Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething It 
sonthes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhaea 
wenty-Five Cents 2 bottle. Sold by all 
ruggists {hroughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winstow’s Sooruinc Syrup 


To Ladies, Travellers in Boston, 


A lady, well informed as to the antiquities of 
Soston, will be glad to accompany parties personally 
o the interesting historical points in th? city. She is 

tecommended by the editors of this paper. 
Address, C, 


Commonwealth Office, 120 Tremont Street 


READER AT HOME. 


If any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one. 


EpwarRpD E. HALE. 


NATURE STUDIES. 


A lady would like to form a class in 
Nature Studies for children or adults 
Walks in the country. Address E. H. T. 
Commonwealth Office, 120 Tremont Street, 


of the pro- | 
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“NERVEASE” 


Has Won the Confidence 
of Physicians. 













Oh! 
how 
my 
head 


aches. : 
( 
¢ 
( i 
( 


> Dr. R. D. Bibber, of Bath, Me., one of the 
D most celebrated physicians in the State ; 
af have found Nervease a most valuable 

7 dy in curing headache. I have prescribed it 


ays 
in & great many cases and always it 
, 4 


RUCCORS 

Chas Farwell, M. TD., Allston, Maasa., 
says bakes used it myself personally =. 
in my practice with much success.” 


9 


IN & MINUTES 
Lic. per Box. Sold by all druggists, « 
sent by mail, post-paid, 


“ 
Sacer: CURES ANY a 
. 


Address, , 
NERVEASE CO., BOSTON. 3 
reer rerr rere KAPIPIDDAMAAM 



















Bicycles 
=—=*1/)0— 


COLUMBIAS are the 
product of the oldest 
and best equipped bi- 
) cycle factory in America, and are the re- @ 
sult of eighteen years of successful 4 
striving to make the best bicycles in the 
world. 1895 Columbias are lighter, 
’ stronger, handsomer, more graceful 

than ever—ideal machines for the use of 
3 those who desire the best that’s made. 38 

HARTFORD BICYCLES cost less— $580, 

$60. They are the equal of many other 
$ higher-priced makes, though. 


POPE MFG. CO. 
General Offices and Factories, HARTFORD. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 

CHICAGO, 

SAN FRANCISCO, 
PROVIDENCE, 
BUFFALO. 








Columbia Catalogue, 
telling of both Colum- 
- bias and Hartfords, 
free at any Columbia 
agency, or by mail for 
s two 2-cent stamps. 


Sd) aaa eae MONOD 








BUBIERS’ LAXATIVE 
SALZ 


Cure Constipation, 
Biliousness, 
Sick-Headache 


o- AND « « 
Purifies the Blood. 


It is a gentle alterative and tonlc physic, accept- 
able to the most delicate stomach. It causes ab- 
solutely #o griping or subsequent depression. 


Effervescent, Wholesome, Economical. 


50c. per Bottle 50 Doses. 


Brightens the Spirits and Invigorates the Mind. 
It is its own best Be net ee Send 12c. in stamps 
for sample to 


Nathan G.Bubier,Ph.G., Lynn,Mass 


Retail druggists supplied by every 
3oston Wholesale House 


Suffolk Bureau 
of Legal Business. 


39 Court St.,’ Boston, 


Collects at moderate costs claims of every feoatlp 
tion in all parts of the United States and Canada 
examines with care and thoroughness Titles to Real 
Estate, drafts, Wills, Deeds, Mortgages, and ajl Le 
gal Papers, and prosecutes and defends suits. 


HYPROTISM wursieps BP cei 
90k out ells us about this 
wonderful subject. Whatever your views are on 
Hypnotism, you will find this book of great value. 
Published price, 50 cents. Sent free, transporta- 
tion prepaid, if your remit 2 ig for subseription 
omes an the elegant house- 
rot ssn ity gies OMES AND H&ARTHS 
PusisuinG Co., New York. 
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EGY? TOLOGICAL, 


THE EGYPT EXI’LO! 
ATION FUND AND ITS ARCH OLOGICAL 
SURVEY EUND 


70 the Editors of The Commonwealth 
HE following subscriptions to the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, from 
April 20 to May 20, are gratefully 
acknowledged 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 


Atterbury, Rev. W KeNNEDY Mt 
$s La ISe Res 


Avery, Samuel P. Esq s (Special Deir-e Ba 
Barne Edward W., hari) a* 

Esq s Kimball, W. W., E 
Barnefield, Thomas Chicag s 

P., Esq s King, Hon. John A ' 
Barnefield, Thoma Klumpke. M Anna 

P., Esq., (Atlas and k 

Guide to Temple) 1.15 Kontsaat, H H 
Barnham, D _ I , CHICA 

Esq , Chicago Lawrer Rev. Arti 
Bartlett, Ex-Pres D.D 

€.. D,D., LL. D Lewis, Enoch, I 
Baugh, Daniel, Esq s Macke ak, I 
Biblia Kook Club | a 

(Special Deir-el Mackellar, Thomas, 

Bahari Fund and Esq Atla 

Guide) 27.15 Mansfield, Rev. J. H., 
Bissell, Prof. A. P., D.D 

D.D 10 Marquand, Prof Allan 
Bovd, James T., Esq. 10 Ph. D 5 


Brazza, Countess Cora Marquand, Prof. Allan, 
di . Ph. D. (Special Deir 


Brigham, Franklin W., el-Bahari) 5 
M.D s Marshall, Pres. James, 
Brown, Philip G., Esq 5 D.D 
Buckman, Mrs. C. P s Martin, Rev. William 
Bumstead, Mrs. F J 5 5 
Butler, Miss. H., ¢ s Mather, William G., 
Byington, Miss Alice 5 Esq 
Carter, Pres. Franklin, May, Rev Samuel 
LL.D 5 DD 
Case, William E., F'sq s McCunrocs Ms 
Cauldwell, Mrs. Wil A.'1 
liam A 1 McKean, Frederick 
Center, Joseph H., G,U.S N 
Esq 1o McKenzie, Rev. Alex 
Chambers, Rev I ander, D.D 


Means, Mrs. James 
In memoriam ° 
Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York 
Miller, Rev. D. I 

D.D 


W., DD. LL. D 
hambré, Rev. A. St 
Joha, D.D 
hatfield-Taylor, H.C 
Esq , Chicago 

oleman, William Em 
mette, KF sq 

‘owan, Rev. P. D 5 


Dickson, Mrs. Allan 
H 


= 


~ 


Miner, Rev a Bes 
D.D 5 
Mixtrer, Mrs. Mary 


~ 


. 25 
Douglass, Andrew E., Morse, Miss Ellen ¢ 
b Sq 5 Nor ro . Mi 
Elliot, Mrs. J. W 5 LAURA 
Elting, Mrs. Lather s Norton, Prof. C. Eliot, 
Elting, Mrs. Luther Litt. D., LL. D 5 
(Special Deir -el Payson, E. H., Esq 5 


Bahari) ' 
EnpicorrT, WittiaMm, 


Penfield, Miss Annic 
S 


Je 25 Penfield, Miss Annie 
Ensign, Ralph H., S. (Atlas) ' 

Esc s Pereival,Mrs. J]. P.T., 5 
Fay, é Norman, Esq., Pike, Eugene S., Esq 

Chicago 5 Chicago 
Ferguson, Rev. Robert Princeton Theological 

H. (Atlas) i Seminary 5 
Fradenburgh, Rev. |] Ropes, Rev. W. L 2 

Y..D.D., LL. D 5 RowLanpD THomas 
Frothingham, Rev. O Fitrcn, Eso 25 

.,DD ro Russell, Hon. John E 5 
Gilman, Mrs. Helen A 5 Scott, Mrs. W. J 5 
Goodwin, Prof. W Smythe, A. H., Esq., 

W.,D.D.L.,LL.D. 5 (Atlas) 85 
Graffin, Miss Emma Stevenson, Mrs. Cor 

- s nelius Ss 
Grass, Mrs. S. E., Stevenson, Miss Eliza- 

Chicago s beth W s 
Gray, Mrs. Asa 1o Stevenson, Miss Eliza 
Gray, Miss Harriet S beth W (Specia 
Hagar, Eugene B., Deir-el- Bahari) 

Esq 5s Thompkins, N. S. S., 
Hares, THomas Esq. 

Powers, Eso 25 Tieman, Julius W., 
Hart, Prof. Samuel, Esq 5 

D.D s Watusu, Joun R., 
Haynes, Prof. Henry Eso , Cutcaco 25 

W., Ph. D. s Walworth, Miss Anni« 5 
Head, Franklin H., Ward, Miss Ellen M 5 

Esq., Chicago s Warren, Pres. W. F., 
Heike, C. R., Esq 5 DD. LL.D 5 


Herbruck, Kev. Ed- 


Webster, Walter G., 
ward, Ph. D : 


s sq. 5 
Hoffman, Charles F., Weightman, Mrs. Wm., 
D.D., LL. D. 5 r 5 
Horsford, Mrs. E. N. 5 Whitaker, Rt. Rev. O. 
Houghton, Rev. Geo. Ww., D.D 5 
H., D.D s Wheeler, Arthur, Esq., 
Hoyt, Mrs, George A. 5 Chicago 5 
Hubbard, Frederick, White, William, Esq : 
Esq. 10 Whitney, J. C., Esq 5 
Hyde, Dr James WILLARD, Miss 
Nevins, Chicago s Gworctana (Mor 
Ivison, David B., Esq, 10 gan Dix Fund) 50 
Jackson, Huntington Woop, Mr. anp Mrs 
W., Esq,, Chicago 5 FRANK 25 
James, Mrs. Joun W. 25 Worcester, Rev. John, 
Tounson, Hon. Re- D.D. 5 
VERDY 2s Worcester, Rev. W 
Jones, Mrs. J. M. W., L., D.D. 5 
Chicago s Young, Heary L., Esq. 1 
Kenneoy, Joun S., 
Esq 25 


From April zoth to date I have 
received, very thankfully, these sub- 
scriptions to the Archeological Sur- 
vey Fund: 


Center, Joseph H., Mather, William G., 


esq [sq 5 
Ffoulke, Charles M., Penfield, Mrs. J. A 5 
esq. 5 Stevenson, Mrs. Cor- 
Gray, Miss Harriet 5 _ nelius 5 

Haynes, Prof. Henry Tieman, Julius W., 

Ww dD. s Esq 3 
Ivison, David B., White, William, Esq 5 
"sq. 10 Worcester, Rev. John, 
Lewis, Enoch, Esq s DD. 5 


Professor Adolf Erman, Ph. D., 
of the University of Berlin, has been 
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Jobn Ritchie Jr 


SAGAR 


made vice-president of the fund for 
Germany. He shares with Professor 
Ebers the chief 


honors of Egypto 


logy in that land of thought and 
learning, and is the author of Life 


in Ancient Egypt, the Wilkinson of 
today. We new local 
honorary secretaries, Charles W 
Sloane, Esq., of New York, and Presi 


welcome as 


dent A. Gorton, LL. D. of Lansing, 
Will every reader of this journal 
write a postal for our annual circu 


lar, giving full information as to out 
and work books 


published? Perhaps they can us¢ 


the circular to good advantage 


past present and 


Wea. C,. WINSLOW, 
Flonorary retary. 
RECENT issue ofthe Astronomi- 


the an 
the award of the 
prizes offered by that paper for meri 


cal Journal contains 


nouncement of 


torious work in special departments 
of astronomy There were two of 
these which were to be given during 
the year, the 
hundred to the observer, a 
resident citizen of the United States, 
should make the best 


determinations of 


present first of two 


dollars 
who series of 
maxinia and 
minima of variable stars, 
Argelander’s method, the 
be included in 
March 31 prize, 
which was four hundred 
dollars, was ‘for the most thorough 
discussion of the theory of the rota 
tion of the earth, with 
the recently discovered variations in 
latitude.’ 

The judges by whom the decisions 
were made were Prof. Asaph Hall of 
Washington, Prof. Lewis 
Albany and Dr. S. C. Chandler of 
Cambridge, a strong and efficient 
board. ‘They find that the patient 
and persistent work of Mr. P. S. 
Yendell of Dorchester entitles him 
to the first award, and in the second 
instance, paper having 
been presented, the quality of which, 
however, seemed to justify the 
award of the prize to its author, 
Prof. Simon Newcomb. 


using 
series to 
two 
last. The 
the sum of 


years ending 


second 


reference to 


Boss. of 


one only 


This award to Mr. Yendell calls 
attention to the excellent work in 
the investigation of the variable 


stars which is being done here in 
the city, and by the members of the 
same organization, the Boston Scien 
tific Society. The work is a credit- 
able one, the beginnings of which 
date back some fifteen years, when 
Dr. Chandler brought the fascina- 
ting study of ‘the stars that wink at 
us’ to the attention of the members 
who gathered at the meetings. Dr. 
Chandler was then quietly watching 
and studying these stars, and the 
earliest papers which he prepared on 
the subject were for presentation 
before this Society. 

His position today is as the 
authority in the specialty. With 
the death of Dr. Schénfeld at Bonn, 
who for many years was the leading 
observer of variable stars, his mantle 
descended upon the shoulders of 
Chandler, and his work has been 
such as to call forth the praise of all 
who appreciate accurate work. 

On the occasion of the presenta- 
tion of the Watson medal of the 
National Academy a few weeks ago, 
the relation of Dr. Chandler to the 
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variable stars was most clearly set 
forth in the presentation report of 
the trustees of the Watson fund 

the Schonfeld’s 
Second Catalogue,” says this report 


which is 


* Since issue ol 
in full in a 
“the 
has 


given recent 
number of 


than 


issue of Science, 


known variables more 
doubled, while the fund of 


tions pertaining 


observa 
vastly 
(handler’s work in this 


to them has 
in¢ reased., 
incidental 
work of observation and discovery 
which 


direction, besides the 
to it, has 
the 
history, their 
formulation of 
light-variation 
rhecatalogues 


he has contributed 
involved the 
data 


discussion, 


collection of all 
in astronomical 
and the 
the elements of their 
into numerical laws. 


of 1888 and 1893, while filling a 
very moderate number of pages of 
print, are a crystallization of all the 
known facts.” 

Two pupils of Chandler in the 


Society have come into especial 
prominence as observers of variable 
stars, Mr. E. F. Sawyer and Mr 
Yendell rhe 
tributed observat 
today at the head of 


| 
the class in the 


former has contri 


ions until he stands 
observers ot 


world, with many 


interesting discoveries to his credit. 
His work for afew years has been 
in the revision of catalogues, and 
this to a certain extent has pre 
vented the carrying on of series of 
observations of the same stars 

Mr. Yendell was the third of the 
group to take up the observation of 
the variables, and with what success 
the 
He has not only continued 


may be imagined from present 
award. 
the careful and oftentimes monoto- 
nous work of the observations them 


but through correspondence 


scCiVecs, 
and by force of example he has been 
prominent is raising up in the coun 
try a force of active observers which 
much to the 


is doing maintain 


standard of American astronomy. 


A [ the present time, an excursion 
party of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club is having a_ good 
time among the hills which surround 
the city of Northampton. The 
prime reason for the selection of 
this city as a central point is the 
fact that the Trustees of Public 
Reservations of this state have 
called a public meeting in the inter 
ests of the preservation of woodlands 


in the valley of the Connecticut. 
he meeting will be well attended, 


for already there has been talk of 
taking of Mount Tom asa park by 
the city of Holyoke, while Mount 
Holyoke lies in an admirable po 
sition for park purposes. These 
mountains rise, as do our Blue Hills, 
directly from a comparatively level 
country to a height of some hun- 
dreds of feet, and in elevation, rela- 
tion to the surrounding country and 
attractiveness, the two sets of moun- 
tains—for the Blue Hill Range is a 
true mountain range—are indeed 
comparable. The Northampton 
meeting is likely to be a notable one, 


and its presiding officer will be 
Senator Hoar, President of the 
Trustees. 

The Appalachian Mountain Club, 


among its numerous objects of a 
public nature, has at heart the pres- 


ervation of the woodlands and 
historic spots. From a discussion 
between its members arose the 


present Trustees, and the meeting 
which preceded their institution was 
held in the rooms of the Club. In 
lending its authority, the presence 
of its members, and the utterances 
of its own polished speakers to the 
Northampton meeting, it will be 
furthering the ends for which it was 
itself established and in pursuit of 
which it has given its long and 
honorable career. 


JUNE I. 189s 


As its own peculiar 
meeting, a number 
been planned over th: 
Tom Holyoke, 
afford much pleasure 
members, while for th 
charming drives w 
through the valley t 
Hatfield and old J 
oldest and most histor 


and 


A‘ the 296th corp 
of The Boston S: 
ety, held on the evening 
inst., the speaker was Mr. A 
Garratt, his subject 
Problems inthe Use of \V 
as applied to the Ele 
mission of Power. 

Mr. Garratt preface 
calling attention to so 
M in 


power ot : 


of hydraulics. 
that the 
instance Niagara, is 
to the volume of water 
the fall, whereas it is 
to the height from wl 


its ‘head:’ so that a 
small volume of water 
great height would 

power as a larger \ 


from a less altitude 
illustrated these facts « 
board by mathematical { 
Descriptions were gi 
of the more important 
the United States, whi: 
utilized for the generat 
trical power, notably | 
on the Missouri River at ( 
Montana. This fall 
producing 2 
which about one per 


1 he he igt { 


ent used 
Among others were 


Ouray, Cal., seventy-fiv: 

and the Lower Falls of t \ 
stone, capable of genera 
two to three hundred tho 


power. These are not yet dev: 


An artificial fall in Nebraska 
also described. In this case 
natura! fall of the river was 


seven feet per mile. A canal » 
constructed, carrying the wateral 
one mile and over a segmental 
giving a fall of about sixty feet 
very complete description was 
of a large plant at Baltic, ( 
which furnishes power to rur 
textile mill, an 
way and an 
motive. 


electric street 
electric freight 
The chief problem in 

sion of water power int 
power is that of regulat 

of the water through 

wheels. The water is led froma 
the fall by pipes, sometimes t 
inches in diameter, to turbine w! 
which in their turn operate elect 


generators. 
On account of the constant 
ations in the load on the macl 


it is necessary to have some means 
of regulating the flow of water 
matically. One way of ng t 
was to have a man to regulat 
flow by opening or closing the gates 
This is, of course, impossible 
plant of any considerable siz 
Another contrivance employed 4 ! 
governor which automatically opene 
or closed the gates. This was 
failure because of the well kn 
laws of inertia, and had a great te 
dency to ‘race.’ Mr. Garratt 
scribed a very ingenious reguiato! 
whereby the gates were ma 

or close, a little before the govern 
reached its highest or lowest Pp 
thus obviating the chief defect 
the older machine. 

The paper was well strate 
with lantern views. A vote 
thanks was tendered M: 
and the meeting adjourn¢ 
ber 8. After adjournment, the pap 
was discussed by the members. 
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THAT follows is not, though it 
\\ i t easily be,a chapter from 
' 4it Zis only an idealized 

vhat really happened. 









tor’s studio stands on 

From the obser- 
gets a wide 
f winding river and 





p one 





f green marshes, 
inds, of distant city 
Around 


with old 











































































linous abodes. 
s a garden 
x-hedged paths and 

rs An orchard ex 

the hill-side and the 

1 with a 


iden snow- 
where 


hum a 


ssoms 


warm and all 


The afternoon 1s 
rs of the studio are open. 
\t the back are filed in hasty con 


Jl the dtsfecta membra that 
lly mber corners and nooks: 


imagined that a great 
between plaster and marble 


s had taken place there, and 
heads and headless 
arms and toeless 
nents of horses and un- 

rsors of God who mingled in 
heaped up together. 

O the great double 


‘ ‘ ess 


S racked 





doors 
statue 
outlined 
Within 
seats have been disposed 
ently within hearing of a 
grand piano with its one 
wing spread as if to fly up 
doors. 


ossal equestrian 





pe t gigantic ride 
B.'s wainst amass of foliage. 


gh the wide 
\ gay throng of people, made up 
urtly of men, but mostly of women, 
are grouped picturesquely in all 
urts of the ample building. Some 
gy, others are observing the 
ists and pictures on the walls, the 
uusts and medallions, the finished 
work of the young sculptor and his 
s. Here is a panel represent- 
ng the typical procession of life, 
oth-covered clay of some 
design. There is a sub- 
ed murmur of voices, suddenly 
ished as the host, coming out of a 
sanctum or atelier, welcomes 
ssembly and introduces the 
a pianist of the afternoon: he is a 
foreigner with a long and melodious 
name. He is smooth-shaven and clad 
evening-dress after the curious 
manner of foreigners. He bows 
sly and sits down at the 
Chere is perfect silence in 
studio as he runs his agile fin- 
gers over the keys ; then after a brief 
rates q prelude breaks into the first number 
ol t gramme, 





" , the 





s always a queer feeling of 
y when a new artist is to 
| heard: what new interpretation 
; ¥ . he give to familiar pieces! 
‘extraordinary meaning will he 
a cover for us in compositions 
caning we think we have 

exhat isted ? What new gems 
© Dring forth? How will he 
' strike us when he comes to 















7 $ own music? At first 
r * vousness makes him play tim- 
: “ty: after the first number there is 
ag Me & int applause: such coldness 
a as © part of an audience may dis- 
Octe- a Be. it may stimulate; it 

wiates. He plays the second 
paper number which happens to be a com- 
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position by one of his countrymen, 
with far more fluency and breadth. 
There is an access of interest 
he gives several 
here is 


then 
of his own 
always a peculiar 

in hearing a 


pieces. 
interest 


man play his own 
things, even if they are not very 
great. He, at least, knows what 
they mean, if they mean anything 
they are his children and the care 


with which he exhibits them shows 
that sweet paternal feeling which is 
in more or less degree allied with 
divinity. 

After the pianist has finished the 
low scraping sound of a violin tuned 
is heard and the 
ward introduces 
who 


host stepping for 
a brother sculptor 
has been persuaded to favor 
the company with a few 
on his favorite instrument. The 
daughter of the hostess comes to 
the piano and with exquisite self 
effacement plays the accompani 
ment as only artists can play. The 
tones of the Stradivarius rise among 
the rafters of the loftly studio ; they 
soar out on the wafting air and die 
away like soap-bubbles of 
among the tree tops. The 


melodies 


sound 
average 
listener likes the violin better than 
the piano, provided ‘the king of 
instruments’ be fairly well played : 
at the end there is a sound of warm 
applause, rendered only ghostlike 
by the preponderance of gloved 
hands. ‘Then the sculptor himself, 
once known as an_ elocutionist, 
advancing, proposed to read one of 
his favorite pieces, With his fine 
face aglow he speaks a few words 
regarding his beloved Art and the 
hard steps which he had _ been 
obliged to take to reach attainment 
he compares the delights and 
ecstacies of Production with the 
crucifixions which every noble art 
requires of its votaries. Then apolo- 
gizing for his almost impromptu 
effort he reads Shelley’s Skylark. 

By this time the sky has become 
clouded. There follows a hush as if 
nature was listening, were preparing 
her part in the programme: 
the patter of rain is heard, and the 
windows and doors have to be 
drawn. It is only a summer shower 
and though it continues beyond the 
hour set for the limit of the concert, 
the artists vie with one another in 
providing entertainment for the 
storm bound. This spontaneous 
outpouring of generosity has a de- 
light keener than the more formal 
entertainment of the printed pro- 
gramme. 

But at last the rain ceases and the 
guests scatter and the studio is left 
to its white ghost-like occupants. 


soon 





TWO QUEENS. 


The Queen of Italy has a pet 
hobby of collecting shoes which 
have graced the feet of famous 
women of history, and also those 
which are representative of the 
different kinds worn by various 
nations at different times. Among 
the historical shoes are the identical 
pair worn by Mary Queen of Scots 
on her way tothe scaffold, another 
pair which belonged to Joan of Arc, 
and dainty shoes and slippers once 
owned by Marie Antoinette, the 
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Queen of Prussia and Ninon de 
L’Enclos, while the crowning glory 
of the whole collection is a_ pair of 
tiny silk socks the first ever worn by 
the Crown Prince of Italy. 

The Queen Regent of Spain has a 
life full of cares and responsibility, 
and yet she is always bright and 
gay and as fond of innocent sports 
as her children. Her summer 
palace is at San Sebastian, close to 
the water's edge, and here she en- 
joys the freedom of the quiet 
domestic life which she lives. She 
is an expert swimmer and an accom 
plished musician, duets with her 
daughter being her favorite pastime. 
Still with all her fondness for the 
simple pleasures of life, she is a wise 
ruler, majestic in her bearing on all 
State occasions, and receives nothing 
but praise from her son’s subjects. 
She has never discarded her mourn 
ing since the death of her husband. 
The little King of Spain 
curly hair and blue 
very 


has fair 
eyes, and is 
delicate, but intelligent and 
full of determination, with a keen 
sense of importance, He 
was nine years old on May 17. He 
looks upon his soldiers as entertain- 
ing toys. 


his own 





The du Ponts, proprietors of the 
powder mills at Wilmington, and ad 
mired of all good inhabitants of 
Delaware, are to be written up 
McClure’s Magazine for June. Other 
features of the number will be a 
short story by Rudyard Kipling, and 
an account from personal observa- 
tion by Archibald Forbes of the 
meeting between Louis Napoleon 
and Emperor William at Sedan. 


This letter of Mr. George Mere- 
dith’s is said to have been recently 
sold at auction: “I must thank 
you for the compliment implied in 
your letter to me. But it must bea 
predisposition of yours in my favor 
that ranks me among celebrities, for 
Iam not one; and, let me add, 
entertain a dread of the honor be 
falling same. They, however, have 
the consciousness of worth, which 
enables them to support their head. 
In my case there would not be such 
sustainment. Believe me that I do 
appreciate your kind intentions,” 

At a recent dinner of the New 
Vagabond Club in London Mr, 
Douglas Sladen, paid a glowing 
tribute to the story-telling powers of 
Mr. Hall Caine. Mr. Hall Caine 
afterward spoke most enthusiastic- 
ally of Mr. Douglas Sladen’s fairness 
as a literary critic. A New York 
literary love-feast could hardly be 
more sweet. 


The Lowman & Hanford Station- 
ery & Printing Co., of Seattle, an- 
nounces a book on Alaska, by Miner 
W. Bruce, for six years special Gov- 
ernment agent there, and the founder 
of the U. S. Reindeer Station at 
Port Clarence, Alaska. The book 
will contain a large map and numer- 
ous illustrations. 





PIANOFORTES 


Unequalled in Tone, 
and Durability 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, : 


SOLE AGENTS. 


E. W. TYLER, Manager Piano Dept. 
453-463 Washington Street, 
TAKE ELEVATOR, 


Touch, Workmanship 
Terms reasonable. 


Hon t Have Toa Extracted 


No matter how much decayed or broken 
down ; if only roots are left they can be 
built up with Crowns, Caps, and Bridge 
work. This new method of inserting 
artificial teeth is safe and reliable, and 
does away with the inconveniences of a 
plate. Any number from one tooth up 
toa full set, can be inserted. Be sure 
and see this work before having teeth ex- 
tracted. We perform all branches of 
Dentistry absolutely without pain, and 
at most reasonable prices, 


CROWN DENTAL COMPANY, 


62 Boylston St. 





In 
Hard 
‘Luck 


|} The man who cannot 
secure money enough 
to buy one of our 
$12.25 Imported 
Clay Worsted Cuta 
way Coat and Vest, 
Made to your order. 


Pants from $3 up 


THE PLYMOUTH 
ROCK C0., 


Successors to the Plym 
outh Rock Pants Co, 


li and 17 Eliot St., 


BOSTON. 


SEAVEY 


34 CONCORD SQUARE. 


\(Formerly Pierce Building, Copley Sq.) 


ARTISTIC ~ 


Unconventional 


DRESS. 


Finest European Importations, exquisia- 
in coloring and texture, for Street and Evening, Cos 
tumes, House and Party Dresses 

Brown’s Silk Homespun, in stylish shades 
makes very Exclusive and Inexpensive Gowns. 
Have you seen it? At Mrs. Seavey’s onl 

Tasteful Millinery in completion o costumes 
when desired. 

Ladies’ Own Materials made up at Reason 
ble Prices. 




















Inperishabl Tooth ‘Bris. 


Manufactured in England for my trade. 
EVERY BRUSH WARRANTED 
BRISTLES NOT TO COME OUT. 


PAR AALS 


DUDLEY, DRUGGIST, 


Park Square, Boston. 


Use Dudley’s Myrrh Bark and Borax Tooth 
Powder, hardens the gums and and sweetens the 
breath. 


DELLBRUCK 


Cure for Deafness. 


Send for 
31 Tremont 





News +m by vibratory force. 
circular Jonsultation free. 
street, room 50. 





ANTED. An opportunity to tutor some 
young lad of Boston or vicinity, in the 
branches of primary, intermediate or preparatory 
studies. An opportunfty to live in family pre- 
ferred, in which case no remuneration further 
than board and lodgings desired. Adderss W. E. 
C. Leonard, Boston University. 


YOUNG LADY seeks occupation as a 
home governess for the months of July and 
August. She has most favorable recommenda- 
tions. Address Edward E. Hale, Office of the 
Commonwealth. 







ANDREW J. LLoyD & Co. 
323 and At F wigye.s. St., 
Opp. Old South Church, 
Only Branch, 454 Boylston St. 
Makers of the t 
inn mamSpectacies, Hye-Glasses, etc, 
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HOME AND HOUSEHOLD 
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THEN AND 


Rathbone, 


NOW. 


Cornelia Kane in Harper's Bazar 


Strong, tender hands, fond hands! 
Such willing hands they never rest ; 
So patient, ever on the quest 

For loving service. Hands that know 
Soft ways of soothing pain and woe, 
True, loving, faithful hands ! 


Old, feeble hands, dear hands! 

Soft folded they await the will 

That soon shall bid them lie more still. 
Frail hands just strong enough to bl 
Pure hands that slip from our caress 


To knock at heaven dear hands! 


HOUSEHOLD PETS. 


S we approach the twentieth cen 
tury, in nothing is the 
of civilization more obvious than in 
the treatment of animals. The 
noble work of the great 
well known to us all has 
fully performed, and its results are 
wide-spread. There is need, how 
ever, of some supplementary labor 
in that wide field which opens before 
us all in the home. 

The children are encouraged very 
properly to have those live play 
things, the faithful dog, the singing 
bird, the ‘harmless necessary cat.’ 
There is nothing more useful to the 
building up of character than the 
possession of household pet. 
Not only can an interest in Natural 
History be inspired by these object 
lessons so conveniently at hand, 
but the higher 
moral truth are constantly and clear 
ly illustrated. Unselfishness and 
consideration for the comfort of 
others, protection of those depend 
ent on ‘us, tenderness toward the 
weak and helpless, are daily taught 


advance 


sociely so 


been faith 


some 


Suggestions ol 


by the presence of these humble 
family friends. 
Unfortunately the pets of the 


household, while a_ never-ending 
delight to the children, are apt to be 
a source of annoyance to the elders 
of the family, who too often feel no 
responsibility for their well-being 
and turn them over entirely to the 
tender mercies of their young own 
ers, which tender mercies are some- 
times very cruel. Still more fre 
quently are the children indifferent 
or careless, and thus an influence 
which might be a valuable factor in 
moral education is lost or perverted 
to evil. 

“TI was obliged to give my bird 
away,” said a mother one day, “ Jen- 
ny teased it so much.” 

It did not seem to occur to the 
mother that she might have called 
her child’s attention to the perfect 
organization and beauty of the little 
songster and the fullness of the song 
which was the little creature’s only 
expression of the purpose of its 
being. The cheerfulness and con- 
tentment with which it adapted it- 
self to its narrow existence, deprived 
of all which would seem to fill its 
life with joy, would surely have been 
a useful and beautiful lesson to a lit- 
tle girl doubtless often discontented 
and repining at pleasures-denied her. 

The boys just now are so much 
interested in base-ball that they for- 
got their rabbits last week, and left 
them for four days shut up in the 
hutch without food. The boys 
would not be cruel for the world; 
they love their pets, but just now 
base-ball is uppermost in their minds, 
and they either forgot their respon- 
sibilities altogether, or easily trans- 


shoulders of 
their 
memory of the un 
prisoners to be 


ferred® them wat the 
mother or Bridget, 
turn, allowed all 
fortunate little 


who, in 


crowded out of their minds.  Lucki 
ly or unluckily, there was a hole in 
one corner of the hutch : the rabbits 
took the matter into their own 
hands and burrowed successfully 
under a fence, satisfied their starved 
appetites upon a ghbor’s newly 
made garden, and then escaped, 


most of them beyond the possibility 
of rec apture. 

“Don’t you want our 
isked by the 


four-year-old “Franky 


little dog? 
was mother of a bright 
little 


him all the time: he 


hurts 
put out one ol 
had 
with the cary 
out of 


his eves when we first him, and 


yesterday I found him 


ing-knife 
his side 


trying to cut a piece 
his heart beat.” 

No thought came 
sible educator of a growing 
mind of giving the little 
lesson in 
have 


to see 
to this respon 
young 
vivisection 
ist a simple physiology 


which would made reasonably 


plain to him the very facts he was 
trying to ascertain for himself, at the 
same time teaching him to use more 


humane methods of 


Her one 


investigation 
idea was the easiest way of 
evading the whole subject 
Worse than the indifference of 
parents to their responsibilities are 
the positively wrong ideas of many 
of them in regard to the matter. A 
dear little child of two years old was 
kneeling in a_ sunshiny window 
watching the sports of two or three 
flies which were merrily playing upon 
the pane. Naturally his little de- 
structive finger followed their move 


ments. Seeing this, I checked his 
hand and, after cautioning him 
against inflicting pain and death 


upon happy little creatures enjoying 
their utmost ideas of 
tence, I called his 
delicate veins in 
wings and the 
their feet, 


joyous exis- 
attention to the 
their transparent 
curious structure of 


very much after the pleas 


ant ‘Baby Bye’ fashion of Mr. 
Theodore Tilton. The child was 
listening and watching with intense 


interest, when the father looked up 
from his morning paper, remarking 

“TI always think it wise to teach 
children to destroy these creatures, 
otherwise they will fear them when 
they grow older.” 

After the announcement of this pro 
found principle of moral education 
he buried himself again with much 
satisfaction in the’political situation. 

Much might be said in regard to 
the good effect of training even lit- 


tle children to observe closely and 
to admire forms of life in the world 
about them. The love of natural 


science and a reverent and religious 
feeling are stimulated and developed 
by this study. The labors of the 
ant and the bee, the transmutation 


of the caterpillar into the butterfly, 
the nest-building of the birds, the 


storing of winter food by the play- 
ful squirrel—all these not only are 
deeply interesting to the inquisitive 
infant mind, but under the wise 
teaching of a wise father or mother 
carry amoral lesson of inestimable 
value. 

But the houshold pet, in its close 
relations to its child-owner, offers 
invaluable opportunities to the 
watchful teacher. When Carlo or 


Tabby 
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are called ‘cross’ and are 
scolded and cuffed for growling and 
scratching, Franky 
even reproved for teasing 


instantly 


and Jenny and 
are not 
and 


plac ed before 


there is 
quick 


on injustice. 


squeezing, 
those eyes a 
most significant lesson 
To make these household pets teach 
they are ca 


the inestimable lessons 


pable of teaching, the older mem 
bers of the family should be willing 
to take a little trouble for them 


Above all, teach the child to regard 
his pets as companions and friends, 
to be protected, trained and loved ; 
not as live playthings only, to be 
broken, thrown aside 


used, abused, 


and forgotten. 


| HE time is close at hand for the 
annual flitting to seashore or 
ith the t 


mountain, w prospect of rest 


ind freedom to tired mothers and 
housekeepers There is one diffi 
culty which frequently interferes 
with the perfect enjoyment of this 


that of givin 


liberty n the 


blissful environment ; 


| 
the little ones thei 


er of playing in the dirt, and 


yet having them presentable for th: 


visitors 


table or for chance 
ill be 
necessity of 
on the other 
children’s 


\ very contrivance w 
found to 
many 


hand of 


simple 
obviate the 
changes, or 
restricting the 


too 


freedom. A large, long-sleeved 
apron is made of some dark gingham 


or calico, This is made with a full 


skirt of double length, through the 
hem of which is run a tape, which is 
tied round the child’s waist under 
all the skirts. When the emergency 


of meal-time or company arrives, 


this apron is dropped off, the hands 
and in a minute 
the toilet is as complete 
pretty and 
put on at breakfast time. 


and face are washed, 


as when the 


fresh dress skirts were 





ge eggs area very appetizing 

and nourishing dessert. They 
are made by sweetening and moist 
ening cold, boiled rice until it be- 
comes coherent, molding a table 
spoonful around a preserved crab 
apple, pear or other sweetmeat into 
the form of an egg, dipping this in 
beaten egg and frying over a hot 
fire. A Chinese cook will use a dif 
ferent sweetmeat, or a_ different 
couple of sweetmeats in each egg, 
and will serve it garnished with rose 
and flowers. If well made, 
the eggs are very light and delicate. 
Serve with whipped cream or deli- 
cate boiled custard. 


leaves 


Oo  — 


N the way of getting up linen and 
other dainty fabrics, there are 
none who can beat the Dutch. In 
their own country they use no ma- 
chines—borax is the magic word. 
This article, refined, is liberally em- 
ployed as a powder in place of soda, 
in the proportion of a large handful 
to about ten gallons of boiling water 
—cambrics and requiring a 
somewhat stronger solution. In ad 
dition to other advantages, a saving 
of one half the soap is thus secured. 


laces 


Te ‘kitchen floor, says the rural 

Californian, is everybody’s ; bug- 
bear, whether it be of tile or plain 
pine boards that have not even the 
merit of being narrow, and the neat 
housewife careful about letting 
spots get on it in any case. She 
covers all frying foods with a per- 
forated tin patty pan inverted over 
the skillet or Scotch kettle. Of 
course, perforated covers can be 
made, but these pans are just as 
good, and when they turn dark be- 
yond sapolio redemption it does not 
hurt one’s conscience to throw them 
away, for they cost but a nickel. 
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DEVE Peete 


HIGHEST AWARng 


hy Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
IN EUROPE AND AMER, 


\Caution: view 


of the labels « 
un 


Dorcheste r, 


is printed on ea Mase, 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERywue 
WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, Mass 


SQUIRES 
SOFA BENS 


STANDARD! 





PRICES HAVE BEEN REDUCED. 


A beautiful Sofa and a comfortable Bed 
both in one piece. 

These beds are made of the best mater 
als throughout, and are unequ 
comfort, elegance and durability. 

For sale by all first-clas 
dealers. 


SIDNEY SQUIRES & (0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
329-331 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Catalogue Free upon Application. 


Boston Storage Warchouse 


Massachusetts and Westland Avenues, 
Back Bay, 


Near Huntington 
household and office 
tures and other 
well-ventilated rooms from § 
upward, according to size, wit 
lock and key; open t 
merchandis« 
trunks, cases and packages 
jar-proof VAULTS for silverv 
nables; warehouse receipts 
packed for transportation 
et office, Westland avenu 
2638, Tremont. F. W. LIN‘ N 
Manager. 


Philadelphia Ice Cream. 
150 TREMONT ST., 


Near West, Boston 


ONLY OFFICE 


ICE CREAM 
~ SHERBEIS. 


avenue 
furnit 
personal pr 


storag 


and separat 


} 


Furnished for Fairs umilies 
Weddings, Parties, etc., Devers” 
all parts of City, Hig s 


Brookline. 
~, -_ ; 
Sunday orders must be in Saturva) 
Telephone 1060. 


ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 


Sold oatright, no rent, no r galty. , Adare 


}) to bo Civ, Village or As ah Grontest 008 
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Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
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1 22,217,399-94 
7 a er 
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RICA ENDOWMENT policies are 
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a‘ Histributions are paid upon all 
ANNUA 
. rsed thereon the cash surren 
ton, . ance values to which the insured 
an, Massachusetts Statute 
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: BEN]. F EVENS, President. 
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' e Carpets made over and re-laid. 
r ‘s Made Over and 
c -sses | lade vel « 
' < c 


Returned same day. 
Forvitore Upholstered Helland and Tint Shades 
BRYANT, 711 Tremont St. 
Cabinet Maker, 


é Rutland and Concord 


wa } Smith. nt Reynolds’ 

sm RHEUMATIC 
CURE ana 

BLOOD 
PURIFIER, 


Sts. 








CURES 
Dyspepsia, Kidney 
Complaints and 
NOLDS Indigestion. 
What Dr. J. A. Beecher says about it : 
gh knowledge of the merits of 
Formula , pre with marked 
success 
W < Benedict & Co., Weeks & 
i r & Kilham, Cutler Brothers, 
f Bost Mass 
FOR SALE IN BOSTON BY 
F. Bra Pharmacist, 637 Washington St., 
W H & ( Pharmacist, 807 Wash- 
I t, Boston; H. Powers Robbins: 
Washington St., cor. Hollis, Boston, 
Edw H pothecary, 945 Washington St, 
I ‘ ! urd, Apothecary, 1129 Was! 
id ‘ I tor J. D. Knowlton, A pothe - 
; \ r. Worcester, Boston: F. M 
\ E. Brookline and Harri 
H Hardy, Apothecary, ros8 
] I Burwell’s Pharmacy, Cor 
i Boston; Dudley’s Pharmacy, 
B n; W. H. Knight, Phar 
r. Hanover, Boston; Choate 
nder Revere House ; Boston 
g K Apothecary, 135 Cambridge St., Bos- 
; ; . ard & Co., 32 Bromfield St., Bos- 
: " 1 Tremont St., Boston. 
, rN without portrait and name 
B { Brockton, Mass 
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Home and Household. 


rhe perforations let out the steam 
but not the popping. grease 


~ ’ 


and so 


things are not steam-scalded as 


when a plain pot cover is used 


THE PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS. 


To May 28, 18 ] 
Comandra umbellata— toad flax 
Andromeda polifolia 
Vaccinium macrocarpon cran 

berry 
Senecio aurens—golden ragwort 
Smilacina _ trifolia three leaved 
smilacina 
Smilacina racemosa false spike 
nard 
Cornus Canadenis—bunch-berry 
Viola lanceolata—lance ived 
let 
Viola pedatifida rksput ved 
violet 
Viola striata—pale violet 
lussilago farfara—coltsf 
Menyanthes trifoliata—buckbean 
Orontium aquaticum—golden « 
i boreal 
Viburnum Lentago— sheep-berry 
Osmorrhiza longistylis—sweet Cicely 


Podophyllum peltatum— mandrake 
Clintonia borealis 

\ctaea 
Hottonia inflata 
Prunus maritima 


Geranium molle 


alba—baneberry. 

water violet 
each plum 

Lathyrus maritima —be 

Asarum 

Pogonia verticillata 


if h pe l 
arifolhum—wild ginger 


Berberis vulgaris 
Leucanthemum vulgare daisy 
Arethusa bulbosa 
Sambucus racemosa—red-berried el] 
der 
Hypoxis erecta 
Lepidium virginicum—pepper grass 
Prunus Virginiana- —choke 
Crataegus 
thorn 
otreptopus roseus 
Thalistrum dioicum -- meadow rue 
Trillium erythrocarpum 
trillium 
Brassica nigra—-mustard 
Cypripedium parviflorum 
lady’s slipper 
Thospium aureum 
Calla palustris —wild calla 


Ribes oxyacanthoides 


star grass 


cherry 
coccinea — scarlet-fruited 


twisted stalk 


painted 


ye llow 
meadow parsnip 


gooseberry 


Chrysosplenium \mericanum 
golden saxifrage 
Allium Canadense—garli 


Chelidonium majus—celandinse 

Carum carni—caraway 

Nepeta glechoma—gill 

Lupinus perennis—lupine 

Medeola Virginiana—Indian cucum 
ber root 

Geum rivale—purple 

Pyrus Americana—mountain ash 

Rubus triflorus dwarf 

Lonicera_ partiflora honey 
suckle 


Fall River 


ivens 


raspberry, 
small 


to May 28.] 
( hic k 


Stellaria media 
weed 
Nepeta Glechoma 
Smilax rotundifolia 
Plantago lanceolata 
Trifolium pratense 
jarbarea vulgaris—yellow 
Osmunda cinnamomea 
fern 
Sisyrinchium 
eyed grass 
Iris versicolor—larger blue flag 
Chrysanthemum leucanthemum 
white daisy 


common 


ground ivy 
greenbrier 
rib-grass 

red clover 

rocket 

flowering 


angustifolium—blue 


HE following is recommended to 

careful housewives as a way of 
ridding closets of ants: Procure a 
large sponge, wash it well and press 
it dry, which will leave the cells 
quite open; then sprinkle over it 
some white sugar, and place it where 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


troublesome. 
collect upon the 
and take up their abode in the 
It is only 


the ants are 
will 


They 
soon sponge 
cells. 


necessary to dip the sponge 


in scalding hot water, which will 
wash them out—dead. Put on more 
ugar and set the trap for a new haul. 


rOO MUCH CODDLING. 


ay Nook 


time ago | happened to 


in upon the nursery of a 


young married friend. As I opened 
the door I perceived her wandering 
ibout the room with a large pillow 

her hands, which now and then 
she dropped gently upon the floor, 


cast violently from her, with no 
ipparent reason, to some more dis 
tant spo 

for some moments | was wholly 
nable to solve the mystery ol he 
m men b soon perceived a 
sma iby making more or less 

ccessful ittemy] to Support his 
weight by the aid of the furniture 
He would trugg le t his teet, waver! 
I en Deal f 


stant, sometimes 


even succecaing in moving a step or 


ing desperately on by a 


chair, and then he rae subside in 
a fluffy heap on the floor. At each 
of these tremulous movements, fol 


clutch 
would des« end up 


lowed by its vain upon the 


chair, the pillow 


on the floor as near him as_ possible, 


so as to break his fall. The intention 


was to save him from with 


contact 
his cries, 
| he re 


however, is the little 


the floor—not to smother 


is one might have supposed. 


were no Cries 


fello vas well padded, had not far 
») Tall, ind evidently considered 
imble a part of the fun. 
The baby now a man, in what 
should be the freshness of vouth. 
He has seldom successfully passed 


iny promotion examination in the 
where 


and his 


preparatory schools, earnest 


study was required, conduct 


has called for constant and anxious 
consultation between parents and 
teachers. The latest news of him 


is that he 
colle > for 


has been suspended from 
reiterated 
law of the institution 
after repeated remonstrance on the 
part of the authorities. He is a 
bright, interesting 
enough, but 
strength to 
either from 


some offence 


ieiainat the 


young fellow 

have no 
temptation 
pleasant companions or 
his own nature. 


I think 


ind 


seems to 


resist any 


times of his mother 
and ( 


many 
the pillow annot help 
drawing a moral, 

of lectures on historical 
subjects, by the late Bishop Light 
foot, published by 
Macmillan & Co, in the 
the present year in their Eversley 
Series. Three lectures on Christian 
life in the second and third centuries, 
and two on England in the latter 
half of the thirteenth century, have 
not been previously published. The 
volume will be edited by the Rev. J. 
R. Harmer, 
Adel 


A volume 
will be Messrs. 


course of 


Bishop-Designate of 
aide. 


In the June 1st issue of the Chap 
Book will appear the first installment 
of Macaire, A Melodramatic Farce, 
by Robert Louis Stevenson and Wil- 


It 


JULIUS CASAR 


in his day marshaled an army of soldiers, 
showing the most magnificent type of physical 
manhood the world ever saw. ‘The secret lay in 
the fact that their main article of food was 
Wukat. Our modern ¢ivilization is fed on chaff, 
so to speak. We have discarded the best ele- 
ments of the best natural food, namely, the 
phosphates which are found in the coverings of 
wheat. We use fine white flour — in other words 
SrTrarcu — which is a mere heater affording no 
nourishment for bone, brain, nerves, muscles or 
any solid parts of the body. Three times the 
heating elements required are generally received 
into our bodies as food, where we eat nothing 
but flour bread, sugars, fats and various forms 
of carbon — all pure heaters — which are found 
on our tables morning, noon and night. The 
grand distinction between the elements that 
merely add a little fat and heat the system and 
those other elements which build up and nourish 
all parts is the key to the whole science of health. 


Pure Wheat Meal Contains More Life Sustain- 
ing Properties Than Any Other Food. 
FACTS ARE STUBBORN TRUTHS. 

FLOUR Is the only impoverished food used by mar 
kind — impoverished by the withdrawal of the tegu 
mentary portion of the wheat, jeaving the internal or 


starchy portion, Seethe facts! In chemistry we find 
that in 100 parts of substance 


Wheat has an ash of 17.7 parts. 
Flour has an ash of 4.1 parts —an impoverishment 
of over three-quarters 


Wheat has 8.2 parts Phosphoric Acid 

Flour 2.1 parts Phosphoric Acid—an impoverishmer* 
of about three-quarters 

Wheat has 0.6 Lime and 0.6 Soda. 

Flour 0.1 Lime and 0.1 Soda —an tmpoverishment of 
five-sixths Lime and Soda each 


Wheat has Sulphur 1 

Wheat has Sulphuric 
Acid 

Wheat has Silica 0.8; 


5: Flour has no Sulphur, 
Acid 0.6; Flour has ho Sulphuric 


Flour no Silica. 


Dogs fed by Magendie (vide Kirks & Paget's Physt- 
ology) on flour died in forty days; other dogs fed on 
wheat meal bread flourished and throve. The three- 
fourths impoverishment of the mineral ingredients 
yroved fatal to the first. Why should mankind suffer 
From living on impoverished food as they do. 


THE FAMOUS 


ARLINCTON WHEAT MEAL 


is ground from the WHOLE GRAIN of the CHOICEST 
SELECTED WHITE WHEAT, andis an unequalled food 
for all 

People who live mostly upon flour will, if they use 
the Arlington Wheat Meal, find their expenses in 
this department diminished three-fourths. The 
Wheat Meal will go further and give four times as 
much nutriment as an equal amount of flour. 

Laboring men can do their work with less exhaus 
tion, because it contains more Sustaining Forees than 
any other food 

It isa me atures al food f 
taining the necessar 1 
Brain 

Children who feed on this need never be troubled 


ywrevery Brain Worker, con 
lements to strengthen the 


with Cholera Infantum which destroys so many 
children 
Many uses of Dyspepsia, of long duration have been 


iby eating WHEAT MEAL, and itis 


A Positive Cure for Constipation. 


THE ARLINCTON WHEAT MEAL. 
HAS BEEN ON THE MARKET FOR THE PAST 28 
YEARS, BEARING THE HIGHEST REPUTATION. 
Being ground from the best pure wheat, it fur- 
nishes to the public the means of supplying a 
PERFECT FOOD. Its quality as it leaves the 
Arlington Mills is guaranteed to be of superlative 
excellence and purity. Reware of imitations. Ask 
your grocer for it, and take noother. Trade sup- 
plied by wholesale grocers. Send for circulars to 


SAMUEL A. FOWLE, Proprietor, 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 


liam Ernest Henley. 
of Robert Macaire, 


The old story 
which most peo- 
ple now-a-days have learned at the 
theatre, from Erminie, is retold with 
all the added charm which Stevenson 


could so well give it. 


Mr. R. D. Blackmore has written 
a tragic story in which several char- 
acters introduced in Lorna Doone 
will appear. This tale is to be called 
Slain by the Doones: A Record of 
Exmoor. 

Mr. George W. Smalley treats of 
Mr. Edmund Gosse and of Mr. Hall 
Caine to the extent of a column and 
a half in the New York Tribune of 
last Sunday. Into Mr. Gosse he 
pitches for averring that authors, 
nowadays, are squeezing publishers. 
Into Mr. Caine he pitches because 
Mr. Caine says harsh things about 
critics and there Mr. Smalley him- 
self takes a turn at snap criticisms. 
Most entertaining reading. 


For making fine Cake for five o'clock teas, meine receptions, 


CLEVELAND'S 


Go ¢ = 70 


BAKIN G 2 
POWDER &— 1 


> has no equal.~It's pure and sure, 
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DRESS 
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NATURAL DRESS. 
AVING last week ina general way 
called attention to what from 
experience and observation I have 
conceived to be the proper attri 
butes of dress, I will now consider 
those attributes individually, giving 
precedence to that one most 
tial yet most foreign to 
usage, namely, Comfort o1 
Dress. 

Few people of intelligence will for 
a moment dispute the great 
broader views along that 
such a change, established, 
would be hailed with joy by the suf- 
fering thousands of our land. For 
can you find one in fifty woman 
comfortably dressed from head to 
feet? I opine not. 

Being satisfied, then, that present 
conditions are not right, let us in a 
womanly way proceed to correct 
them. I would it could be as easily 
done as thought or written; but this 
we not hope, for no great boon comes 
in any such way, as our own nation 
al experience has so well taught us. 
The Goddess of Liberty must, like 
all good and pure women, be dili 
gently sought after, then patiently 
importuned that she may be assured 
of our earnestness. 

But be not faint-hearted but en 
during, remembering that the race 
is not to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong, but to those who en 
dure to the end. 

What we first desire is comfort and 
liberty in dress. 

If we look around a little, we shall 
find a vestige of it left, and, taking 
that as a foundation, we will build 
thereon a superstructure which all 
nations will honor and copy. 

Thus will the women of America 
lead the world along natural and neg 
lected lines, instead of trying to 
usurp the places of men, already 
over-filled. 

Daughters of America, we need 
you for this work. Are you ready? 

For the starting point we will 
take: 

1. Women in the seclusion of 
country homes or quiet summer re- 
sorts. 

2. Women at the seaside in 
ing suits. 

3. Women in the cities in the se- 
clusion of their own homes, in the 
tea-gown, 

Here is liberty; here is comfort. 
But dare we bring it into the day- 
light of the public eye? Yes: we 
rejoice to say there are those that do 
so dare, andthe numberis increasing. 
But in unity there is strength; hence 
we desire to establish and maintain 
a bond of unity between all those in 
sympathy with this effort. 

How offen at the seaside have 
you heard women in bathing gowns 
remark,. “Oh, what liberty! If I 
could but wear this costume for a 
month I should be strong again.” 

How many others in the home, in 
tea-gowna, have you heard remark, 
“Oh why must I ever dress up? This 
gown is so comfortable, why can I 
not always wear it?’’ Or, in response 
to an invitation to drive, this re- 


essen 
present 
Natural 


need of 
line, and 


once 


bath- 


mark, *‘Oh, I would "love to, but I 
hate to dress.”’ P 

Now it is to the cries of these suf 
fering sisters that our ear 
are turned, 


ind heart 
Their cause is ours, to 
lead the American women out of the 
thraldom of 
into the, 


y 
s 


their present bondage 
lorious liberty of Natural 


Dress. 


BATHING SUITS. 

No I is to be blac k 
brilliantinetrimmed with white braid 
and white pearl buttons 


made of 


skirt cut 
godet, no fullness at 


bottom 


waist, full at 


which comes just to the 


BaTHING Sur No.1 


knee; full knickerbockers under 
neath; chemisette of black and white 
striped percale; a black silk hand 
kerchief for cap; black stockings 
and white bathing shoes. 

No. 2 is of a jaunty nautical cut, 
having a sailor collar slashed at 
shoulder to allow the full 
puff through. A scarlet handerchief 


sleeve to 


BATHING SUIT No, 2. 


gives a dash of color to the front. 
The skirt is moderately full: the 
sleeves are held out with feather 
bone. A scalloped vest of blue and 
white is worn with this exceedingly 
chic costume, of heavy navy blue 
silk, making in all a very pretty and 
striking effect. 


QUESTION COLUMN. 
HIS column is at the service of 
our readers, and in it the en- 
deavor will be made to solve some 
of the questions about dress that 
may be sentinto us. This week we 


shall answer questions that were pub 
lished in our last issue according to 
the order in which the questions ap 
Hereafter initials or a mon 
will be appended to the 
questions, and will be used to indi- 
cate the answers. 


peared. 


de guerre 


ANSWERS ro QUESTIONS OF 


WEEK. 


(1). Your question 
You 

formed us as to what system of cut 

Without such knowl 
edge our answer must be of a general 
nature, 

First: Be sure and study regularly 
all publications issued in direct con 
nection with the system you use 
Obtain and study the lat 
and best publication 


is hardly ex 
plicit enough, should have in 


ting you use. 


Second 


est on dress 


making issued, regardless of its re 
lation to your own system; this will 
give you breadth of view. The But 
terick Co. issue such a work. 

Chird 
fully the best society 
lated 
you would make your patrons 


will thus keep in 


Read regularly and care 
paper 
among your patrons, or those 
You 


their 


CITCu- 


touch with 


and minds. 
We 


use of 


tastes 


(2). recommend in all cases 
the a waist in preference to 
any corset, as more comfortable and 
more healthful. The Mme. Griswold 
waist is the best yet brought to our 
attention. If you must use corsets, 
select the one nearest suited to your 


hgure, 


(2). Store 


3 like 
clothes, are good if you happen to 
strike You had better have 


your patterns cut to your own meas 


patterns, store 


a fit 
ure, or still better allow your daugh 
ters to learn some good system of 
cutting Thus you have all 


your clothes for yourself and family 
cut to fit at a trifling expense. 


can 


(4.) It often happens that the 
most prudent buyers who are over- 
stocked on certain lines will unload 
at a discount ; again, others will of 
fer special bargains on certain lines. 
A careful study of our advertise- 
ments will help you in buying, as we 
putin none but those that are relia- 


ble. 


(5). As far as tested, very satis- 
factory; they fill a long felt want 
for pretty light outing waists or 
gow ns. 


(6). That must depend much up- 
on the length of the pocket book. 
When once procured, a good silk 
combination suit made to order is 
the best thing. A similar garment 
in lisle next, then wool and 
cotton. In weight garments should 
be suited to the season and your 
person and, if properly cared for, 
will prove economical as well as 
comfortable and healthful. They 
give a uniform temperature to all 
parts of the body, and avoid the un- 
healthful massing of material at 
parts. We recommend Holmes first, 
Ypsilante second. 


comes 


(7). @. Face with silk with silk 
ruffle. 

6. We prefer the use of hair-cloth 
at all times for a skirt that is to be 
exposed to the weather, as it retains 
its stiffness best; while for house 
wear |canvas is preferable, being 
ligher. A facing of 9 inches is usu- 


ally best. 


(8). Yours is a very common 
trouble with amateur dressmakers. 
The wrinkling is owing to the fact 
that some seams are cut more bias- 
ing than others. To obviate, in 
putting a straight seam and a bias 
seam together, be sure and keep 
your bias seam the fuller in basting. 
Commence to full it at the bottom 


\\ 


We 
tingency by 


would li't 


‘ 


equaled by 


Master It 
command the 
it not worth the 
are prepared to fit 
lives of i 
Will you not 
pared . 
ner the 
Art and Science ol 
Dressmaking. .. 


in each of « 
nvestigat 
We teach. 
DRESS-CUTTING, 
DRESS-MAKING, 
DRESS-DESIGNING. 


PITTOCK’S am. 
Dress Cutting School 


1 Beacon St., Boston. 


and continue to al 
the top. 


(9). The best tl 
suit is a light-weight 
of the popular gray 
next come the serg 
deavor next week to 
signs for same. 


(10). If 
and waist measure, | 
and length of skirt, 
mate 
design for you, suited t 
etc. 


(11). At this 
brilliantine or mohair: 
to 5 yards wide and 
light rustling percaline ; plent 
pockets; waist pointed front 
medium coat back ; double 
breasted to taste; vest of 
or shirt front as desired 
inside pockets to the « 


you wil 


age, we will pre] 


Seasol 


(12). First: black 
checked tailor 
and revers of black sati! 

Second: a linen m 
trimmed with white Valer 

Third: two carriag 
muslin or dimity, mad 
and ribbons over col 
of pink or amber. 

Next, an evening g 
silk trimmed with jet. 

A dancing gown < 
very full crépon skirt 
scarlet chiffonette. 

A bathing suit as giv 
on this page. 


gow n, 
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WEDNESDAY 


CONDUCTED BY 


tf dramati 


tant of any act; 


. f 
ne of 


1g 


1 


nha splendid 


'S Row held | 


reparatory 


ind recoil. 


for another. 


Emma V. 


And | am going to 
Mr. Abby’s pictures, 
low myself to be 
[ am uninstructed in 
ik respectfully, and 
by the conviction 
ther folk, 


who will look with 


unin- 


iway the light of 
hen you look at 
the series, and 
conress with dis 
f yourself that you 
ry b g impression 
art, having been 
idy,’ I have always 
ind stage b ISINESSe 
yy the censer gives 
use when the cense! 
will hit the angel. 
me there is red body 
n’s drapery. Already 


d, and feel mourn 


haps after all fine art 


on just the very peo- 
nintrusted, need its 
ce. And it is with 
imble mind that I 

f the series. 
s completing his 
ei, and as he kneels 
tt and the other 


e his spurs. The 
ich a lighted candle, 
row behind. The 


ery ¢ irly dawn creeps 
yw and is warmed in 
by the light of the 
vhite robes of the 
ened by rays. 
f the knights shows 


those 


grey under the two 
\ll this is a feast of ef- 

a little looking the 
the sense of the end of 


nd the chastened fervor 
ills the picture for you. 
irage a little. 


There is 
of the arrested tumult 
ne. If | say the pic 
action, I will 
worn phrase. 

ip the phrase by 
lat if Means. 


ne is alive. 


ng 1 


many stages in the 
ff every act. There is 
movement, 
vards accomplishment, 
Between 
izes, at the instant 
rom one to the other, 
naction resulting from 

one effort and the 
Such a 
be pictured with dra- 
because for an instant 
t pause and therefore 
nh a picture, while dra- 
ntensified. The pause 
of the preparatory 
ile the most highly 
or in 
s usually the instant 
movement is ac- 
intensification of 


in 


r 


ment is caught in this 


here is the pause of 


‘rawn breath throughout 


é 


e. The pause of the 


- ted, hilts up, in awed sa- 
Lc, ne sh 


er 1ock of wonder, fear and 
Phas swept the crowd swiftly 


Stir of attention, that 
breathless, arrested at 


AFTERNOO 


Sheridan 


‘i: KPBS 


its climatic its transi 
tion into the tumult of glorification 
that will burst when Galahad shall be 
seated. 

This transfixing of the 
is a Magnifncent 
flowing 


point, before 


multitude 
background for the 
movement of the veiled 
guide and of Galahad. In the veiled 
hgureofthe guide is concentrated the 
mysticawfulness that holds the multi 
tude in breathless wonder he 
drooping hood covers a face, aface the 


more unes¢ apable in effect because 


it is not seen, but is //er 

Dramatic contrast is finely accom 
plished in the three hgure s of king, 
child, and _ king’s fool, at the right 
‘he dignity of royal welcome and 
reverence bei ing in the face 
ing of Arthur: the 
stilled with 
the fool is smitten merely. 
There is the constrast in the 
exalted, worshipful calm of the set 
ried ranks of angels and the 
confusion of the 


and beat 
child’s face is 
reverent wonder, 
terror 
same 


while 


arrested 
wonder-smitten 
throng below So vital is the mo 
after a little look 
ing, the heart throbs hard in 
paiion of the 


ment chosen that, 
inticl 
that will be 
the next move: or,in othe 


outburst 
words, 
the full force of the situation is con 
veyed, and in the breatheless pause 
we not only feel the strain of climax 
but anticipate the 
ac tivity to follow. 
But Galahad 


scious young 


splendor of the 


is such a self-con 
leading man! From 
the restrained smile about the lips, 
to that curved and poised little fin 
ger which slips from the grasp of the 
awful guide’s hand ; from the tremu- 
lous drooped lids, aware of 
glance upon him, to the dragging 
foot, with its bend at the 
and its lifted heel. ‘There is no 
trace of awe, or fear, or the dignity 
of attainment through mighty effort, 
upon the face, or in any line of the 
figure. The head is ducked, not 
bowed, and held a bit to one side 
on the neck. 

And what a pity 
magnificent 


every 


instep, 


that in such 


grouping there seems 
no stage room for the « ompletion of 
the action. ‘The Perilous Seat is set 
so close to the table that it must be 
drawn out before it can be taken; 
the scarlet drapery the Angel is 
withdrawing from it seems likely to 
be in the way as Galahad approaches 
the Guide, too, must fall back a lit- 
tle to let Galahad cross him; and 
there is not dignified room. 

All these faults are not really there, 
of course. Only one uninstructed 
could see them. But even if one is 
unlucky enough to be hurt by these 
things, the feast of all the restis a 
fully satisfying one. Galahad is 
self conscious in the next picture, 
too. Please note how the massing of 
color in this picture is done on the 
end furthest from the splendor of 
the Round Table scene. The face 
of Galahad in the end picture is at 
last as one would have it. Even if 
I had space—I should be unable to 
do justice to all the glory of light 
in this picture. Opaline, golden, 
and silver blending. 

SHERIDAN. 
For Over Fifty Years. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuinc Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the Lest remedy for Diarrhcea 
25c. a bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world, Be sure and ask forMzs. Winstow’s Sootn- 
InG SyRuP. 


COMMONWEALTH. 





Beecham's pills for ccnsti- 
pation 10¢ and 25¢. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annes! scales more than 6.190.000 bores. 








A STROLL AROUND TOWN, 


The coming Class Day exercises 
and probable hot weather prompt 
the girls to think of that very essen- 
tial adjunct to a comfortable even- 
ing, namely, a fan. Of course there 
are many places where such things 
ire kept, but what a convenience it 
is to a busy woman to have 
them all spread out before her. You 
will find a very elegant display at 
Parker Bros , on ‘Tremont St. 
always carry 


girl o1 


‘They 
a very select line. 

Be sure and go early if you wish 
to get a peep at Shepard & Norwell’s 
mammoth and elegant 


os 


display of 
white goods, for from ten to four 
the crowds congregated render a 
near inspection most 
Window No. 
to silks, satins and crépons, all in 


white 


impossible 
1 is devoted exc lusively 


Another window 
wool goods, and 


and creams. 
is devoted to white 
still another to lawns and muslins, 
making in alla lovely combination 
calculated to suit all buyers. Their 
enterprise is indeed commendable, 
We saw very pretty 
displays, but mentioned were 


many more 
those 
the most attractive. 


Several important additions are 
about to be make 
he following are now in the press: 
Mill 
and Harriet Martineau’s,and Comte’s 
Positive 


to Bohn’s libraries 
Selected ssays ot John Stuart 
Philosophy, in three vol- 


umes, with an introduction by Fred 
eric Harrison. 


EDD DSHS CCK 


V YOU HAVE SEEN 
VY 4 
V 


sts 
V 
V 
y OZZONISY 


Yi POWDER 


V 
» 
X advertised for many ypu but have X 


you ever tried it?—If not,—you do "@) 
ey: not know what an IDEAL COoM- ‘}: 
3 PLEXION POWDER Is. YY 














N-| POZZONI’S | 








IN besides being an acknowledged 


“ 

A 

AN 

MN 

IN beautifier, has many refreshing uses. IN 
It prevents chafing, sun-burn, wind- "$ 

UA 

AN 

MA 

IN 


IN tan, lessens perspiration, etc.; in 
© fact it is a most delicate and desira- 
IN 


ble protection to the face during hot 
weather. 


AN 
A 
HDDS DED CG 


It is sold everywhere. 


NEW 


WALL PAPERS 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail 
At LOWEST PRICES. 


qT. F. SWAN, 


12 CORNHILL, - BOSTON. 
ye Door to Washington Street. 


“THE CLEANER ’TIS 
THE COSIER ’TIS,” WHAT 
IS HOME WITHOUT 








Pears’ 


No fat or al- 
kali it—all 


soap—nothing 


in 


but soap. 
It feels good 


and is good. 








FLOWERING 


And Ornamental — Roses, Clematis, 
Roots and Bulbs. Grape Vines in best 
varieties, and everything for the garden. 
Outside entrance to Faneuil Hall, opposite 
Quincy Market. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS. 


‘SIGNOR FABIANI, | 


Newly-Arrived Parisian Professor of the Con- 
densed Unfiied Method of Vocal Piano and Harp 
Instruction, 


Soto Concert Harpist & Pianist. 
754 Tremont Street, 


ee 


The New, Revised 


ONNSON'S tread 


The only American cyclopedia up to date. 


Specimen pages and circulars sent on application 


J. H. LAMB, Manager. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


11 FRANKLIN ST. 
Branch Office 43 BROMFIELD ST. 


Tht¢—» 
Commonwealth 


Is for sale on every news 
stand in Boston and vicin 
ity, at 5 cents a copy. If 
you don’t see it, ask for it. 


—sw It’s There. 


POLIO 
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RAMBLES ABROAD 
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MDODOOQO 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY AT PARIS. 


AKE it all in all, the National 
Library at Paris is perhaps the 
richest and rarest 


one in the world, 


and that is saying a great deal 

The history of its accumulation is 
interesting. Charlemaque and the 
early kings of France had collec 
tions of manuscripts which they 
valued highly, but it was Charles V 
who first built a special chamber to 
hold his library that had grown to 
number some nine hundred volume 
In the Lonore he arranged his col 
lection in the Tower of the 
as it was called, and at 
ver 


Library, 
night l 


possible to I 


lamp made it 
there. A catalogue of his books 
made by one of his 
bre, and this is still extant 
When VIIL « 
Italy he brought with him many rare 
manuscripts; then Louis XII left 
some valuable that had be 
to Sforza, Visconti and 
Petrarch; next Francis I took the 
whole collection to Fontaineblen 
Henry IV again took the books to 
Paris; under XIII there 
16,746 volumes, and under Louis XI\ 
the number was 50,000 ; in 172 
Mazarin \ 
chased to hold the books, ar 
time of XV there 


\ ilet “ de r 


Charles ime from 


books 
longed 


Louis were 


palace of Cardinal 


Louis 
100,000. 

The library today occupies the 
palace of the great Cardinal who was 
the minister of XII, and it 
lies between Vivienne, the 
Rue Colbert, Neuve-des 
Petits-Champs, along the Rue 
Richeliet, this last portion of the 
building having been the bank of 
John Law, whose South-Sea scheme 
nearly ruined France. 


Louis 
the Rue 


the Rue 


By great good fortune the library 
did not suffer during the stormy days 
of the Revolution, and after that 
period books were taken from the 
suppressed monasteries and brought 
to the Paris library, together 
manuscripts, charts, maps and en- 
gravings, and from year to year ad- 
ditions are made, until it isa 
velous place to visit. 


with 


mar- 


In the great reading room three 
hundred may enjoy the 
privileges accorded them, and the 
books for general reference are free 
for them to use, as at our own mag 
nificent Public Library. 


pet sons 


A foreign visitor in Paris may ob 
tain a ticket that allows him free use 
of the library, if he gets a note of 
introduction from the minister or 
consul of his country, or from his 
banker. 

In one of the grand old galleries 
of the Palais Mazarin, reached by a 
staircase from the Rue Colbert, 
there is a public reading room, with 
twenty-five thousand books for ref- 
erence, and to enjoy this no ticket 
is needed. 

It was after the Revolution that it 
was called the National Library, it 
having been, up to that time, the 
King’s Library. There are now over 
2,000,000 books, 440,000 of them be 
ing upon French history alone, and 
there are over 300,000 maps and 
charts, nearly too,ooo manuscripts 
and 150,000 coins and medals. 
Forty thousand dollars are each 
year expended in books and binding. 

In what was the greatest gallery 


‘4 


of the Mazarin palace, along the Rue 
Vivienne, are the manuscripts. This 
gallery has a ceiling painted by Gio 
whom 

XIV 


iris and 


Francesco Romanelli, 
Cardinal Mazarin 
had for 
adorn their palaces with his glorious 


I =] 
Pj tr 
etro 


with 


vannl 
Louis 


and 
sent to come to P 
work, the result of study 
da Cortona. 
Under glass, in « 
in wonderful 
ivory, ot 
precious 
manus 
nated, are au 
ind princes and noted hist 


terar ersor! 


. , on 
The colle 


criptior “ 


other treasures of the 


Among the 


t 
library is a cameo that bears the 


\ pothesis of 
Constantine the Great in chalcedony, 


Augustus, a bust of 


a cup of agate, beautifully carved, of 


the time of the Ptolemies, some 


Roman ename!l and 


the 


ind 


ill . lse 


i member of 
ind wh 


THE TONSURE. 


HI priests of the Catholic (¢ hurch 
have three special ways of shav- 
ing the head. 

Chose of the Latin Church shave 
the whole crown, leaving a fringe of 
hair that of 
thorns and 


represents the crown 
by the Savior 

this is called St. Peter’s tonsure. 
Greek Church 
ind call 


worn 


Che priests of the 
shave the whole head lit the 
tonsure of St. Paul. 
tonsure i illed 


lhe other special t 
Simon Magus A 


that of semi 
cle is shaven from ear to ear, 
the forehead, but it does 

the back of the 
air is allowed 


cir 
above 
not reach 
{ head, where the 
} 

I to grow. 


, 


This last 
he 


is the one usually adopted by t 
Irish missionaries, 


THE MOLIERE FOUNTAIN. 
N' /T far from the National Library, 


where the little street, Moliére, 
runs into the 


Rue Richelieu 


converging point, is the Fountain 
Moliére, one of 
Paris. It is 
founder of 


the 


the handsomest in 
that the 
French comedy died in 
house now numbered 34, Rue 
and the monument 
was placed here, near 
manding point. 


‘ 
supposed 


Richelieu, so 


this com- 


The monument was built by 
lic subscription and 


of his birth 


bears the 

and death of the cele 
brated writer and actor, whom Louis 
XIV honored with his friendship. 

It was through the efforts of one 
Regnier, Sociétaire of the Comédié 
Francaise — when Molitré’s plays 
delighted all Paris—that this sub- 
scription was started and the monu- 
mental fountain erected. 


EUROPE, 


frazar Parties. 
ry | es 


June & 
gune 29. 


Apply for Particulars at 


70 & T Globe Building, 
BOSTON. 





medy, 


ith these the wor f Prodier, the 
sculptor who was born in Geneva, 
but did all best 
Paris. 


who his work in 


Four Corinthian columns support 


] 


and in the 


figure 


ind 
i¢ al 


143 
is holding out a crown to 


a pediment 


pediment is 


cornice, 
in emblemat 
that 


ipon Moliére’s 


FATHER VIOLET. 


W © Elbe, he ' 


followers, 
WoOre ilways 
and in 
1 ' ' 
aiways dadrank 


‘Corporal Violet.’ 


‘ ] , 
Viorel, 


Prints are in existence that in two 
violets have the outlined profiles ot 
Napoleon and Maria Louisa, and be- 
neath these are the words Fn fprin- 
temps il reviendra. 

There was a popular song early in 
this century, called, Ze ere de la 


Violette, and le pere was Napoleon. 


THE HARP OF ERIN. 
HE emblem of the harp used in 
from the fact 


that one of the earliest Lords of the 
country was named David, and he 


Ireland comes 





chose the harp for his coat of arms, 
in honor of Israel’s David who sang 
so divinely. 


‘Summer Excursions” is the title 
R. contribution 
to current Railroad literature. It is 
a handsome publication and not 
only shows rates to excursion points 
on line and connections, 
but complete list of the 
hotels and boarding houses in the 
territory covered by 

j 


sides 


of the Fitchburg R. 


+t 
its 


own 
gives a 


its lines, be 


information 
to the 


amount ol 


a vast 


calculated to be of service 


tourist, 


For a copy address J. R. Watson, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. Fitchburg R. R., 
Boston, Mass. 


**ALMOST A NECESSITY,”’ 
is what those have 
Borated Talcum Toilet P< 
Itis a skin tonic, the only article of 
kind approved by medical 
authorities, beautifying the complexion and 
making the skin healthy wherever 
Mothers need it for their babies and for 
themselves. Stout people must have it to 
relieve chafing, etc. It is cooling, refresh- 
ing and healing after shaving. It cures 
Prickly Heat, Blotches, Pimples, Salt Rheum 
and Tender Feet. Can be had of first-class 
druggists or from the proprietor—see adver- 
itsement in another column. Be sure to get 
“Mennen’s.” Send for free sample, 


used Mennen’s 
wder say of it 


who 


ite 
aS 


the highest 


used. 


ai 





Broad Street, Newark, N. j. 


JUNE 1, tty 


European Hote 


PISA. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the 


W. Garbrecht, P;, 
Finest situation in Pisa 
interest 
Superior table for tl 
cans. 


Lung’ Ar 


o+ 


Omnibus 


PARIS. 
GRAND HOTEL ST. JAMES, py» , 
Rivoli and Rue St. Honore, 
A. Boland, P 
Near the Place da la Co: 
the Louvre, and the | 
and Cold Baths in the 
tor. Service particular 


house with Americar 


ROFIE. 
HOTEL de PARIS, 67 Via S.N 
Tolentino. 


G. Possidoni, I 


\ 


r room, | 7 
Healthiest sit 


: 


GENOA. 
HOTEL de LONDRES, on the Acqu- 
verde. 
Flechia & Flioroni, | 
Near the 
Landing 


Railway stati 
Hot and ¢ 


and best yx ssible ser 


VENICE. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Grand | 


Spatz & 


Pianta, Pr 


St. Mark’s S } 


INTERLAKEN. 
HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE, 
W. Seewer, Proprietor 
Magnificent Situation ar 


view of the Jungfrau 
and Elevator. 


GENEVA. 


HOTEL @’ANGLETERRE, on the Qua, 
Mt. Blanc. 
J. Bantle, Propriet 


This house, situated « 
Blanc, near the 
the Kursaal. 
Baths 


ym the lak 

Brunswick M 

Americans 7 

GRAND MAGASINS du LOUVRE 
Near the Palais Royal, Paris. 


The largest establishme... in | “ 


where Americans will fi 
lar attention and the 
artistic goods in Paris. A 
ties are presented to our pat: 
department is the best 
selected in the city. 


Mme. HEITZ-BOYER, 
FASHIONS IN BONNETS AND HATS 


28 Place Vendome, Paris. 


ROBINA, 
DRESSES AND MANTLES, 
64 Rue des Petits Champs, - *#!S 


HARRIS & FARRIN, 
HIGH CLASS ANGLO-AMERICAN 
TAILORS, 

287 Strand, London, W.¢ 


Latest designs, English, S 
Perfect fit and charges = 


} 


W oolens 


COURT DRESSMAKER. 
Mme. WYATT, 180 NewBond Street 
Stylish Walking and Féte Costume 


/ 
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Mott-Smith of r1o1g 
t {he 


\\ » street, who has re 
from a two years’ 


leave for Honolulu 
; to join his parents 
definitely. Rev. 
rccompany him 
Miss Myra Mott 
Mrs. M Smith 

e from then 

1 were some 


lune 4, the wedding 
M SI h and Mr 
j ett will take place 
dence the bride 

be a quiet al 

i reakfast. Mr 

tt will reside in 


University with which 
nnected as instructor. 


the marriage of 
f the Bristol and 
Wilber Richards, the 
ve performed at the 

ther, Mr. Guy Cur 
Andover, on riday, 
Mr. and Mrs. 


tour, wil 


edd ne 


0 id. 


Hill R 


ning, June 4, 


Lie 
e ( opley Square 
nced pupi 

Barnard, 
Hall at 8 


programme 


Ils of 
rances 
n icrce 


At I me 


vas a busy day at the 
Institute of Technol 
friends made 
hold 
about the 
ind keeping open house 
who roamed 
cellar to dome and 
‘Old Rogers.’ 
lock, the Delta 
Fraternity held a 

the jrunswk k, 

s attended by faculty 
guests. The banquet 
ymely decorated with 

yeas, s , ferns and palms. 
M aie in and Guitar 

pied a cornerscreened 
irnished choice 


> I rs ind 
exercises, by 
ptu rec eptions 


r guests 


ng 1 steps of 


ob o¢ 


the 


music 


ents were served by the 
long table, 


flowers and colored 


f 


rs trom a 


lace 
chocolate 
sllow, 


n adainty white 

poured 
wearing ye 
ea and 


pre- 
coffee table; 
pink silk and 
lemonade ; and Mrs. 
pearl silk with bodice 
over red and wear- 
- t with white, nodding 
ses, further assisted. 
ishers with badges of 
e Institute colors— 
> guests to the matrons 
Mrs. I. L. Barry, Mrs. J. 
; ; th, Mrs. E. L. Hurd and Mrs. 


Marion Davis, in 


x ice 


estivities ended with a 
Pierce Hall, a very 
highly successful affair in 
ihe af Mr. George Wellington 
sGen, Mr. Richard 


srinsley 








and 
matrons 
(Walker, Mrs. 


‘Sheridan Mr. Gerard Swope. 
were Mrs. Francis A. 


Thomas M. Drown, 


Mrs. William T. Sedgwick and Mrs, 
W. R. Livermore, who were hand 
somely gowned and « ated ipschigge ten 
ot rose s, presented by the class. The 
hall was decorated by Galvin (as 
were the rooms at the Brunswick 
with festoons of laurel, potted plants, 
Tech banners and fir trees which 


reached throughout the corridors to 


the stairways. 

Daggett’s men urnished' the 
music, and Dooling the supper, 
which was served informally at mid 

light 

Blue and buff ribbons the class 
colors—adorned the neat dance o1 
der. In addition to the Colonial 
colors as displayed in the ribbons, 


the cards were white printed in blue 

the colors of Washington. Dane 
ing continued until 2 o’clock, nearly 
100 couples taking part. 


the audience 
Tremont 
of St. 


Among those in 
Monday night at the 
Mrs. M. E. Rourke 
street, chaperoning 
d iughter, Miss 
McDonald, 
soubrette, and 
Mr. Charles 
H. Perkins 
belle, Mr. 


were 
Botolph 
handsome 
Miss 
‘Sphinx’ 
young 
Rollins, Capt. 
and his daughter Isa- 


ind Mrs. William Apthorp, 


her 
Belle Rourke, 
sister of the 
other buds 


George 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Foote, Mr. 
John Fiske the historian and party, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fiske Warren, Mrs. 
Fanny Dennis, Mr. Louis Dabney, 
Mr. and Mrs. Connelly, Countess 
Susini and party in balcony box, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Clark, with Mr. 
Louis F. Massen in Manager Schcef- 
fel’s box, Mr. Lewis S. Thompson 


the composer of Sphinx and party in 
Mr. E. A. P. Newcomb, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears, 
Mr. James Barnes of New York, Mr. 
Matthew Luce and party, Mr. and 
Miss Grace Maynadier, Mrs. S. B. 
Field, Mr. Julian Codman, Mr. 
ert Saltonstall, Mr. lexander P., 
Browne and Mr. Mrs. R. W. 


stage box. 


Rob- 


and 
Browne. 


Miss 
will not 
mer 


cook. 
Dr. and Mrs. 
528 Beacon 


early in 


Harriet 
go to Bar 


Shaw, the harpist, 
Harbor this sum 


as usual but to Lake Marana- 


Harold Williams of 
street Nantucket 


June. 


go ( 
go to 


A Rose Musicale and garden party 


will be given at the residence of 
Mrs. Wi lard b. Ferguson ol Pleas 
ant street, Mal den, on June 20, in 
aid of the Y. M. C. A. 

The next meeting of the Ladies’ 
Aid | Association will be held at the 
Soldiers’ Home in Chelsea on Thurs 
day, June 6, at 2.3 Barges will 
meet the cars. Every member is 


requested to contribute a bandanna 


handkerchief. 


Miss Amy Morris Homans 
sent out cards for a reception at the 
rooms of the Boston Normal School 
of Gymnastics, 9 Appleton street, on 
the evening of June 4, from 8 to 11, 


has 


A brilliant wedding will take 
place at the Brunswick on Wendes- 
day, June 5, at 8 o’clock, when Miss 
Stella Pickert of Roxbury and Mr. 
Sidney Wachtel of this city will be 


Crackers 


FOR . . 


Evening Lunches and Afternoon Teas 


Delicacy 
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and Quality Unexcelled, 


=. 


GeerteSrar ts Maw ne Oe 








SOLE 


MANUPACTURERS. 





FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING GROCERS, 


The 


bridesmaids 


united, brides’s sisters will be 
Mr. Aron Wachtel, a 
of the groom, will be 
Several hundred 


been issued, 


Mr. and Mrs, 
Johnson) have 
wedding 


brother best 


man. invitations 


have 


John Lavalle (née 
returned from their 
trip to the residence of the 


bride’s father, Mr. E. C. Johnson, 


123 Marlboro street. ‘They will go 
to Nahant for the balance of the 


summer. 


The Sunnyside Nursery and Chil 
drens Aid Society were benefited to 
the tune of $7416.14 by the Loan 


Collection of Portraits of Women, 

one third going to the Nursery the 

balance to the other good charity. 
Mrs. Mary K.- Southwell, Mrs. 


Miss Etta 
elected as 


Annette B. Robbins and 
H. Glidden 
gates of the 


State 


were dele 
Norumbega Club to the 


federation meeting Newton. 


Mrs. Frederick K. 
Dorchester 


Folsom of 


will spend the summer 


at Pittsfield, N. H., the home of her 
father, ex-Gov. Tuttle. 

The beautiful estate of Mr. Eben 
D. Jordan at Plymouth, Mass., is 
being greatly improved. The 
stables have been enlarged, now 
affording ample room for sixty 
horses Mr. Jordan will entertain 
largely this summer. 

The many friends of Mrs. Wil 
liam Hooper of Brookline will be 


extremely pleased to learn that she 
Mrs. Hooper has 
improved beyond anticipation and 
her Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, 
has returned to Brook 


lyn, N, Y. 

Mrs. Fred High 
Harvard street, Brookline, 
the summer at Pontiac, 
visiting her parents. 


is CONV ales¢ ing 


sister, 


her home 


and family of 


will pass 
Michigan, 


Dr. George C. Shattuck and 
family, of Beacon street, have taken 


the two Wheelw 
Peterboro’, N. H. 

Mr. Gough, 
British Legation in Washington, 
with wife, Lady Georgiana 
Gough, are at the Hubbard Cottage 
at Beverly Farms. 


ight cottages at 


first secretary to the 


his 


Miss Preble, daughter of the late 
Admiral Preble, has ‘ Bleak 
House,’ the old Morison homestead, 


leased 


at Peterboro’,N. H., Mr. and Mrs. 
Morison having gone to Beverly 


Farms for the 


Miss Anna E. 


season. 


Klumpke, presi- 
dent of the [ Art Club, will be 
tendered a reception on Monday 
evening, June 3, at the studio, 711 
3oylston street, by the directors of 
the Club. Miss Klumpke sails for 
Europe shortly. 


Inity 


L. B. FLBTGHER & CO 


Always on hand a complete line of 











NECKWEAR, 
CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR;' 
HOSIERY, etc. 


aCkintoshes. 


M 


Custom Shirts to Measure. 


LE. Fletcher & Go. 


158 Boylston Street, 


opp. the Common. 


A Skin'of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 


uri IFIES as well as Beautifies the 


No other cosmetic will do 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles 
Moth-Patches, 
Rash, and Skin 
diseases, and 
every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection. On its” 
virtues it has stood 
the test of 43 

ears; no other 
1as, and isso 
harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made, 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
A. Sayre, said toa 
‘As you ladies will 
as the 





The distinguished Dr. L. 
lady of the Aautton (a patient): ‘ 
use them, 1 recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ 
least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skia. 

FRED T. 
St., N. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe, 

Also found in N Y.( ity at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 

Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward tor 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


name, 


HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 


ee 








General or 

Latico penee Agents. $75 

& week. Exclusive territory. The 
Dish Washer. Washes allthe 
for a family in one minute. 

Washes, rinses and dries them 

without wetting the hands. You 

machine 








W. P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk Ko. 12, Columbus, ©. 
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PLAYS AND PLAYERS 
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HF first week of Browne and 

Thompson’s new operetta, The 
Sphinx, at the Tremont, has proved 
beyond a doubt the success of the 
piece and started Mr. Askin’s second 
season of light opera on its career 
to prosperity. The theatre has 
been crowded to the doors at every 
performance, The curtain had 
scarcely risen on the first night be- 
fore the audience saw that Mr. 
Askin was more deserving of success 
than they had expected. A produc 
tion rarely equalled: beautiful scen 
ery, magnificent costumes, pretty 
girls, an attention to detail that 
proved the experienced manager 
were enough in themselvesto give the 
opera a prestige even before the excel- 
lence of the company was apparent. 
And in this regard Mr. Askin was 
even more fortunate. 

In Miss Marie Millard, as_ the 
Sphinx, he has founda young woman 
with not only beauty, but also with 
a fine voice. Her success was im- 
mediate. Edwin Stevens as Prof. 
Papyrus scored a great hit, and his 
topical song, What Do You Think 
He Said? is already heard on the 
street. Walter Allen, Mrs. Laura 
Joyce-Bell, J. Aldrich Libbey, A. L. 
Kingsley, Christie McDonald and 
almost all the others were well re- 
ceived. On Saturday of this week a 
souvenir event will occur, when Miss 
Millard will present each lady with 
a solid silver Sphinx hat pin. 


Mr. the Castle 
Theatre is spending mach money 
and taking great pains to put on 
comic operas that run only one week. 
The Black Hussar which is round- 
ing out a phenomenal week, with 
respect to scenery, costumes, stage 
groupings, chorus work and startling 
novelties, is all that could be desired. 
Auber’s Fra Diavolo will be given 
next week, With music sparkling, 
melodic and dramatic, the dialogue 
exuberant in fun and satire, it is not 
surprising that this has entrenched 
itself as one of the very best of 
comic operas. It was a stock opera 
with such companies as the Boston 
Ideals and Emma Abbott’s. The 
Castle Square Company can be 
depended upon to give this opera a 
splendid presentation. A_ special 
effort is made to push the perform. 
ance along smartly every night so 
that suburban trains may be caught 
without leave taking before the final 
curtain, ‘The powerful cooling ap- 
paratus of the playhouse is working 
perfectly and the temperature never 
rises above 72 degrees. 


Rose of Square 


An important addition has been 
made to the Castle Square Opera 
Co. in the person of George W. 
Traverner, the well known dramatic 
tenor. He came on from Nnw York 
yesterday and will begin his engage- 
ment next Monday evening, singing 
the part of Fra Diavolo in the 
Opera of that name. 

The engagement of Mr. Traverner 
illustrates the fidelity with which 
Mr: Rose is striving to get the best 
talent obtainable. Since this tenor 
came from England ten years ago he 
has been singing in the leading 
Opera Companies, After his arrival 
in this country he supported Minnie 
Hauk in her Carmen tours, playing 
Don Jose. In Boston, in 1884, he 
created the part of Symon Symon- 
vitz in The Beggar Student, which 


was produced at theold Bijou Theatre. 
‘The opera was brought out forthe first 
time in this country simultaneously 
with the New York Casino produc 
tion. Principally by Mr. Trav 
erner’s efforts the Boston production 
was the greater success. 

Mr. Travernor is a man of fine 
stage presence. He has sung Fra 
Diavolo probably 200 times. 


The wonderful Baldwin entertain 
ment, a combination of artistic tal 
ent and oriental phenomena will be 
gin a week’s engagement on Mon 
day at the Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
This attraction is certainly a novel 
ty and has caused a sensation in 
every city where it appeared. 
Prof. Samri Baldwin spent an ex 
tended period in the East investiga 
ting the occult sciences 


has 


and is now 
said to be a master of psychic forces 
and mental phenomena. Mrs. Bald- 
win isa modern Witch of Endor, 
while the Profesor has earned for 
himself the title of the White Ma 
hatma, bestowed on him by the 
wonder working priests of Thibet. 
The entertainmentisa startling mys- 
tery andis so delicately blended witha 
new idea of humor that it well merits 
theclaim of the management that it is 
the strangest, queerest and 
performance. 


funniest 


At the soston 
tinues to hold the 


Trilby still 
boards. 

At the Park Mr. Joseph Ott in the 
Star Gazer attracts people who are 


ready to laugh at almost anything. 


con 


The Hollis Street is closed for the 
season. 

The illustrious Mr. Sullivan has 
been drawing large audiences at the 
Columbia, opened especially for him, 
this week. 

A. M. Palmer has decided not to 
interfere with the burlesques of 
Trilby at the Imperial Music Hall 
and the Garrick so long as they do 
not directly infringe on his rights. 
On Saturday Mr. Palmer gave out 
the following statement in regard to 
the matter: 

“TI pay Du Maurier between $900 
and $1,000 a week for the sole right 
to dramatize his book, and I do not 
why others who wish to bur 
lesque the story should not pay me. 
I shall stop any burlesque which 
contains songs, dialogues, situations, 
or scenes from Trilby, as I am _ pro- 
ducing it, and I have a perfect right 
to do so, as the courts have decided. 
Richard Mansfield called upon me 
and declared he would not produce 
his burlesque Thrilby unless I gave 
him permission to doso. He made 
me a handsome offer which I am 
considering. 

“Concerning Mr. Krauss, of the 
Imperial Music Hall, N. Y. who is 
going to produce a burlesque, I will 
say that I shall not interfere with 
his first production, but I shall have 
some one present and if he uses any 
of the dialogues, scenes, songs, etc., 
either from the book or the drama- 
tization, I will at once secure an 
injunction against him.” 

Major Pond lectured on lecturers 
in New York on April 22; he told 
anecdotes of Beecher, Stanley, Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, Col. Ingersoll, 
Thomas Nast, Mark Twain, Max 
O’Rell, Ole Bull, and other famous 
men and women whom he has ‘man- 


aged.’ 


see 


The New York Dramatic Mirror 
came out last week with an 
lent half-tone of the Davenant 
of Shakespeare. 

In the Mirror, 
ing letter. 

Dear Mirror.—We are in trouble 

serious trouble. We come to you 
and you will help us. We are three 

Faith, Hope and Charity and we 

re far from home in your big city. 

We are artistes. I prove it you. 
In our own nativeland we have held 
first positions with salaries—how you 
say ? ah, yes—salaries in the ‘three 
figures.’ We have books and books 
filled with our fame as singers and 
actresses in /'oféra. We have all 
good brains and good sense and also 
diplomas, medals, best recommenda- 
tions for our talents. Faith even 
has the honor to be a correspondent 
for your big papers. Hope 
beautiful songs which are 


excel- 
bust 


also is this amus- 


writes 
even now 
theatres. We 
York opening 

ears of the 


being sungin your 
are looking for a New 
but cannot catch the 
managers. 


We go to 
your 


hear 
Some 


and 
bad ! 
cannot even and cannot 
know the first principles of music. 
At home we put them—dans /a ballet 
—for their figures to be seen, not the 
voices to hear. 

We are modest girls and have not 
what you say ‘gift of gab’ what 
your petite soubrette speaks. 
Yesterday I grew desperate I 
said, * Mr. Big Man my- 
self a 

Mr. Big Man in; 
he comes out; he 
my figure, and 
want to sing 

“Mademoiselle, who knows you ?” 

“ FHiélas, nobody! But I can show 
you what I do at home.” 
~ « T do not believe press notices.” 

“Well, Mr. Big Man, I have only 
two friends, Mr. So and So 
* “Bah! only agents! I 
trust them, much less believe them! 

I leave—mal de ceur/ 1 go to 
other theatre and ask for another 
Mr. Big Man. 

The Jack-in-the-Box 
do you want?” 

“T want Mr. 
see.”’ 

* Not in.” 

I peek around the corner and see 
Mr. Big Man and [| do not 
Jack-in-the Box when I go out 
door. 

Ah, Mirror, c'est jusgue la méme: 
Nobody knows us, nobody will Aeaz 
. That is all we want, for 
sing we know they will 


your operas 
VOICces. Viola / 


phrase 


go to see 


I send my card; 
looks at my face, 
when [ tell him I 
for him he says 


neve! 
- 


Say, “ What 


Big Man myself to 


bless 
the 


us sing. 
when we 
listen. 

Is there nobody, no club in your 
big city that will hear our voices 
and then take us personally to see 
all the Big Men? MHave the Mr. 
Big Men no friends? 

Letters are no good—arnybody 
can write—and when agents send a 
letter Mr. Big Man reads it, says to 
himself, ““ How much commission ?’ 
and to us, “ Nothing for you.” Al- 
ways rien, rien / 

You will help us, Mirror, for per- 
haps Mr. Big Man reads this. Vo/re 
CHARITY. 
1895. 


toujours, 
New York, le Mercree 
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Arne has just been published in 
the new edition of Bjornson’s novels, 
edited by Edmund Gosse, and it will 
be followed by A Happy Boy and 
The Fisher Maiden. 


Mr. Seth Low has given to Col- 
umbia College, of which he is presi- 
dent, a million dollars—half his 
fortune. The money is going fora 
new library. The Columbia library 
now is a comfortable place to work, 
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Its books are well sel, 
numerous. Its specialt 
upon the Civil War. © 
nine volumes of news 
which comprise the Tow 
ry of War Records dou! 
a vast mass of 
utterly unimportant 
things; but it also h 
will be of inestimabk 
getting together raw 
history there is no cl 


The 


useless 


thing is grain. 
tell what seemingly 
item will be the key t 
problem of the future 
indexer is he who helps 
the hing he never drea: 
will care to know, a: 
compiler takes the sar 
toward his materias 
have too many record 
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Amusements. 


BOWDOIN SQ. TEA 


CHAS. F. ATKINSON 


THE MARVELLOUS 


BALDWIN’S 
IN THE 


WHITE MAHATMAS, 


And a Company of entertainers, 


Absolutely the greatest amusement sp. 
sation in the world. 


B.F.KEITH'S 


Week of June 3. 
ra YY DIA. 


YEAMANS-TITUS 


AND A 


BIG VAUDEVILLE SHOW. 


10.30pm. 
50, +75, $1.00, $1.50. 


NEW 
THEATRE 


Continuous Performance {O a.m. | 


Prices, .25, .35, 
SQUARE 


CASTLE theatre. 


421 Tremont Street 
Tremont. Branch office, : I 
Street, Tel. 1309 Bosfor 

Sat. Mat 


Tel. 977 
ae SUMMER SEASON, 
CASTLE SQUARE OPERA C0. 


FRA DIAVOLO. 


ONE WEEK ONLY. 

A New Opera Every Week. 
Summer Prices. A Cooland A 4 
Monday June 10, A Ca: 

luction of G ROFI EX , [ROI LA 


TREMONT nae 


Appey, SCHOEFFEL & Grau, P 
Harry Askin, Manage 


‘Cool as a Ton of I 


SECOND CREAT WEEK. 
The Unparalleled Comic Opera 
Success, 


THE SPHINY, 


A Magnificent Company ol * 
Sat, ;Junes $—Solid Silver S SI 


BOSTON MUSIC HALI. 


Promenade 
Concerts 


Grand Orchestra of 50. 
SIG. A. DE NOVELLIS, Conduct 


Ticke® 


MUSIC 
HALL. 


Every evening (except Sunday) §' 
now on sale. 
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New and Beautiful 
Banks of Ware River. 
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R SALE BY 


CHAPIN’S 
Farm Agency 


Building, Boston, 


la nge 


Summer Ho 


A a 


g FisGcuT,. 


Near Boston to Ex- 
for Farm. 


day for owner, 16 rooms 
sand conveniences ; corner 
electrics pass the door ; 

an be bought at assessed 
elled for the erection 

farm must be Jocated 

send « omplete desc rip 

“ send blank for the 
FARM AGENCY, Herak 


at Marshfield. 


the summer in the quict, 
ay st adds years to life; 21-2 
ji on and raise your own vege- 
ely old house, 9 rooms, sum- 
stable, 30x30, 2 stalls, 
wder. Only om 
AGENCY, Herald 


me 


ery 


n tne 


N’S FARMS 





Country Seat— Cost 
$25,000. 


it for $9000, though it remains prac- 


w as the day it was finished; gentle- 


\} 


‘ 


ery modern improvement, suc 


wast stanas 





Suburban Estate, Possessing Rare 
Beauty 


fa we 


ia 


ar 
RM 


tec 


ar 


the year or summer residence. 
house, slated, 17 rooms,2 baths, 
yeets and all such arra ments ; 
as hot 
i water, bells and speaking tubes, 
m, library, piazeas, etc., etc., 
mo B bowls, range and 

r windows, inside blinds, Freach 
prize. The grounds consist of 
and island; fruit for home use ; 
mplete set of photos at office 
M AGENCY, Herald Building, 





and Excellence. 


slated, g rooms, large halls; hot 
eat, hot air, open fire places; 
grates; finely papered, frescoed 
; everything that could be 
cluding — domestic and 
ts; large slate-roof stable with 
riage house, harness room and ail 
\-planned gentleman's place, 
rooms, for man, or can be rented 
acre land, fine garden and hand- 
e fruit, elegant shade trees, ne 
6 ft. granite bank wall; 3 
lettric cars, r2 miles to Boston. 
ash; free from incumbrance. Land 
y the price asked for the whole. 
AGENCY, Herald Building, 
at office 


rtico 


nes 


Home on the 


ture, high, sightly and very health- 
vutes walk to depot, schools, 
i postoffice ; 11 acres, fine garden, 
tory house, 12 rooms, broad 


jows, observatory, rich open fire 


a 


2000 


ered, painted and blinded; piped 
thorough manner for private 
family changes compel im- 

fime henneries; sacrifice price 


FARM AGENCY, Herald 


Feet Water Front. 


and farm, 30 miles to Boston, 10 

t boating, fishing, shooting, 

68 acres, 25 in cultivation, 

t trees, {-acre strawberries; 

s, completely furnished, ready 

g parlor, sitting roum, dining 

tchen furniture, range, stoves, 

, crockery, and everything 

farm and garden tools, vehicles, 

ses, ladders, carpenter's tools, 

numerous to mention; barn, 

y situated on main street, 

t; only $ssoo. $1000 cash; 

CHAPIN’S NEW ENG. 
erald Building, « flight. 


Beautiful Home in 
Lexington. 


se, 10 rooms, laundry, 
modern conveniences; fin- 
nutes walk to station ; sur- 
some shade trees; price, 
r lot, $4,000. CHAP. 
Herald Building, Boston. 


Home in Malden. 


s walk to public library, 
m cottage, bay window, 
ng in good repair; 226/ 
>, $800 cash. Electrics pass 
‘ARM AGENCY, Herald 


ate in Reading. 


the best streets, 4 minutes 
ae acre of land ; 2-story 
“ry rooms, piazza, bay win- 
icely adapted to two fami- 
arriage » Sheds, etc., 
condition ; neatly painted, 
oo, half cash; pleng it for 
ade trees in front. CHAPIN’S 
Building, Bogon. 


Herald 





























THE USEFUL BACTERIA. 


In all departments of farm work 
micro-organisms are active, and 
without their aid the farmer could 
make no progress in his arduous and 
difficult occupation. Their presence 
on hisfarm,says the Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine,is as necessary as the presence 
of iargerlive stock—his cattle, sheep, 
and pigs; for without their assist- 
ance he could not his 


grow crops, 
or make his butter, or ripen his 
cheese. In short, on their presence 


in the soil, in the manure heap, in 
the barn, and+ in the diary success- 
ful farming depends, and for the 
farmer a stock of bacteria is among 
his first requisites. 

Again, the existence of certain 
large industries dependent on 
their action, such as that of brewing. 
The yeast organism, which effects 
the conversion of sugar into alcohol, 
on which fermentative change the 
practice of brewing depends, was 
one of the earliest of the micro- 
organisms of the air to be discovered 
fifty years ago. Pasteur has de- 
voted long years of exhaustive in- 
vestigation to the study of this 
important organism, and has fur- 
nished the brewer with information 
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tion. 


of the most valuable kind regarding 
its nature. Hansen of Copenhagen 
has still more recently made elabor- 
ate investigations on the nature of 
yeast. The result of these investi- 
gations proves that for every particu 
lar kind of beer a particular kind of 
yeast is required, and pure yeast 
growths are now cultivated for the 
supply of breweries all over the 
world in certain Continental labora- 
tories. 

Among other common _  micro- 
organisms in air may be mentioned 
those which effect the souring of 
milk—the process known as lactic 
fermentation. That the souring of 
milk is due to its contamination 
with certain organisms in the air is 
a fact which has long been recog 
nized, and if we take precautions to 
keep milk perfectly free from the 
organisms in the air, no souring will 
take place. Another interesting or- 
ganism is that which converts 
alcohol in dilute solutions into vine- 
gar—the so-called acetic fermenta- 
The action of this organism 
is seen in the souring which takes 
place in light wines, such as claret, 
when exposed to the air for some 
time, 





HOTEL 


Madison Ave. & 58th St. 
NEW YORK, 


93 "or 


AMERICAN PLAN. 
FIREPROOF and FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 

Two blocks from the Third and 
Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroad. 


The Madison and Fourth Avenue 
and Belt Line Cars pass the door, 


Per Day 
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The McClure’s New Short Life of 


Napoleon 


Greatly enlarged from McClure’s Magazine 


With 110 New Pictures 


Not published in the magazine 


Making 250 Pictures in all 








Many hitherto unpublished portraits, pictures and documents 
Including practically all of the 

Hon. Gardiner G. Hubbard’s Great Napoleon Collection 
Supplemented where ne ury , 

Prince Victor Napoleon, Prince Roland Bonaparte, Duc 
d’ Aumale, Duc de Bassano, and others. 


A llasterly resume of Napoleon’s character aud achievements 
With many 


and’ newspaper 


256 pages, printed on the finest enameled paper 


And bound in handsome paper cover n thuge ylor 


volumes at $10.00, (in @ box ut it is printéd in 


Fifty Cents \2.2.". 


and 
or Bound in Cloth $1.00 polt 7 








Ss. S. McCLURE, Limited, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Modern Ideas 


And modern facilities are neces 
sary to keep up with the business 


‘** hustle ”’ of today. 


We Have Them 


New presses, new types, and latest 
ideas in composition and display 
work — in fact, everything in the 


line of Printing strictly 


Up to Date 


See us when you need printing 
Our work will please you also 


the pr ice, 


W. P. HANNAFORD & CO. 


299 Washington Street, 


: 
: 
. 
: 
¥ 
¥ 
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ESTABLISHED (862. PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 


> THE 


BOSTON (JOMMONWEALTH. 


Devoted to Literature, Art, Science, History, Ed 
and topics of the day. 


Editors : EDWARD E. HALE, D. D. FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 


Advertisers = 


Should notice that the make-up of the Comm 
enables us to place advertisements ‘* next t 
and in a majority of cases next to reading 
some relation to the article advertised. 
COMMONWEALTH readers are people of 
are therefore buyers of good goods and thos¢ 
us with business speak in the highest ter! 


returns received. 





